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Declaration 


R CHURCHILL is a great leader because he is a 
good democrat. Time and again, he has proved 
this in the conduct of the war. He respords to the 
spur like a classic racehorse, however much he may 
toss his head and heels from high mettle. His 
reluctance to discuss the problems of peace before 
the war is won remains; but it is no longer a 
refusal. On Sunday, he stated the agenda for peacetime 
planning ; he has entered himself for the peace stakes. 
There has been a disposition among a few of the 
more anxious tipsters to look this gift horse in the mouth. 
Their comment has concentrated on the many things 
that the Prime Minister did not say in the broadcast 
rather than on the welcome and heartening things he 
said. There is little excuse for this niggardliness. It is 
not shared either by the people of this country or by 
those of the world at large, who have taken Mr 
Churchill’s declaration of purpose at its face value. 
Continually for nearly three years, Mr Churchill has 
been asked to identify himself with the minimum basis 
of agreement that already exists about the shape of post- 
War policy, to add the cachet of his unique authority to 
the hopes and aspirations bred by the common effort and 
sacrifice of war. On Sunday, he did precisely this. The 
agenda he stated for security abroad and at home cculd 
not be comprehensive or complete, because agreement 


of Purpose 


is neither. All the Prime Minister could do, and did, was 
to state the essential minimum of a sound settlement after 
present afflictions. The only valid criticism of this remark- 
able broadcast is that it might helpfully have been made 
many months ago. 

This is not to suggest that there was anything final 
or definitive about what Mr Churchill said. His speech 
was the beginning not the end of policy-making, the 
premises not the conclusions. His vigorous passing jab 
against those people who have pressed for this pronounce- 
ment was immediately belied by the fact that he still 
thought fit to make it. Nor, perhaps, was he on sounder 
ground, in his short polemical introduction, when he spoke 
of the impossibility of Governments binding themselves or 
their successors in advance on matters of policy. It is not 


. necessary that democratic Governments should be bound to 


live from hand-to-mouth ; nor is it historically true to 
say that they have ever been so bound. The essence of 
democratic government lies, not in the inability of one 
Government to commit its successor, but in the right of * 
its successor, or the people, to decline to be bound. The 
doctrine of discontinuity which the Prime Minister adum- 
brated on Sunday would be the negation of government. 
Every Government in the past that has laid down a 
battleship, made a treaty or passed an Insurance Act has 
limited the freedom of manceuvre of the Governments 





towns, villages, roads and workplaces. He spoke with 


that have followed. The life of policies is not bounded 
by the arbitrary divisions of years or of Parliaments : 
and it is a weakness, not a strength, that the finances of 
the nation, both current and capital, are framed in rigidly 
annual periods. Mr Churchill’s Government has both the 
right and the duty to propose a post-war plan, even before 
the war is over ; it will then be the right and duty of the 
statesmen who follow, sustained by the popular vote, to 
dispose or accede as they please. 


The Heads of the Proposals 


What has Mr Churchill proposed? The details have 
been displayed in every newspaper in the world in the 
past week ; some are discussed in Notes on pages 386 
and 399. Broadly the speech fell under three headings: 
the proposal for a Concert of Europe—and Asia— 
after the war; the sketch of a Four Year Plan 
for post-war domestic government; and the exhorta- 
tion to let these matters rest until the war is over. 
The Prime Minister ended as he began, with the plea 
“Let us get back to our job.” It was perhaps hardly 
necessary, addressed as it was to a nation fully mobilised 
and embattled as it never has been before. The truth is 
that effective means of “averting that horrible, devastat- 
ing slump” and “that squalid epoch of bickering and 
confusion which mocked and squandered the hard-won 
victory we gained a quarter of a century ago” are the 
obvious and necessary reward of the all-out effort that is 
now being made. There can be no vestige of dissent from 
the Prime Minister’s appeal that not a single ounce or 
moment of endeavour should be relaxed, for any reason, 
from the task of winning the war. “No promises about 
the peace, but every possible preparation”; that is Mr 
Churchill’s own formula, heard with relief by the 
whole free world on Sunday as a great conversion, 
the turning of Saul into Paul, the belated admission by the 
first statesman of democracy that the planning of peace 
is part of the winning of war. 

Mr Churchill was brief but blunt about post-war collec- 
tive security. He called for a representative Council of 
Europe—and one of Asia—made up, on the one hand, of 
the Great Powers whose weight in the industrial arts 
of modern warfare must be decisive and, on the 
other, of broad confederations of the smaller states, who 
individually must be helpless. The problem is to mobilise 
might in the cause of peace while preserving right in the 
fully protected dues of small nations. It is doubtful 
whether the sum of two or three small Powers, whether 
or not it is called a confederation, is one Great Power ; 
and the essence of any such arrangement, however 
devised, must be the tolerant respect by powerful nations 
of the personality and independence of their smaller 
neighbours. The tesi is the possibility of infusing inter- 
national relations with the spirit of confidence that makes 
majority rule in the democratic process tolerable and 
workable. Given such confidence, the machinery that 
Mr Churchill roughed out, with its provision for a court 
of justice and a common police force, is the only apparatus 
for an enduring peace. The concept of geographical 
Councils has been questioned in some quarters abroad, 
not altogether unfairly, for its suggestion of regional 
separatism. The United States must be as concerned with 
the preservation of European peace as Britain will be con- 
cerned with the maintenance of peace in Asia and the 
Pacific. The problems of peace and war may be regional ; 
but collective security, like war, is world wide. 

It would indeed be a carping tongue or pen that found 
food fer radical criticism in the Prime Minister’s rough 
headings for a Four Year Plan for Britain. He approved 
outright “national compulsory insurance for all classes, 
for all purposes from the cradle to the grave.” He stated 
strongly the right and duty alike of all, of every class, to 
work. He placed a national health service and the war 
against disease, with the maintenance of an improved 
agriculture, high in the list of priorities. He proclaimed 
the need for a broader and more liberal system of educa- 
tion in which all must have their chance. He placed his 
imprimatur upon schemes to replan and rebuild Cities, 
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feeling about the t need for a stable price level 
to guarantee a due reward for thrift and work during 
the transition from war to peace. 

No intelligent man, and certainly not Mr Churchill, 
would suggest that to state this agenda is to supply 
solutions. Whether national insurance, first proposed by 
Pitt, lately elaborated by Sir William Beveridge and now 
supported, in tune with his own political record, by the 
Prime Minister, is yet taken to imply the prevention 
of want as a first charge upon national wealth, side 
by side with the charges of defence and debt, remains 
undecided. Whether the right and duty to work is to 
mean state control over the process of investment and 
over the transfer and training of labour has still to be 
settled. Whether the national health service can be made 
a reality by the multiplication of expert institutions and 
trained personnel has still to be worked out in terms of 
practicai policy. Whether it is right or just or economical 
or expedient that an agricultural policy will be pursued 
which will levy a high charge upon industrial Britain in 
order to sustain an industrial standard of living in the 
countryside has still to be expressed in terms, to use 
Mr Churchill’s own phrase, of “ national housekeeping.” 
Whether the present population trends, which threaten 
to stabilise, to age and then to diminish the numbers at 
work and alive in this country, can be reversed by 
children’s allowances and better welfare is still an open 
question. Nothing Mr Churchill said, except perhaps in 
his few words about agriculture, prejudiced or anticipated 
these answers and solutions ; and upon them any plan, 
for four years or forty, must depend. 

Mr Churchill stated principles as well as goals. He 
defined the function of the state as being to influence 
social and economic development in such a way as to 
bring these goals within reach. He insisted that, while the 
responsibility must always in the last resort rest upon 
the community, enterprise must be permitted its reward. 
and thrift its privileges. He emphasised that, high though 
taxation must inevitably be after the war, it must not be 
so high as to remove personal incentive or to destroy 
initiative and enterprise. By implication, he painted a 
picture of positive public policy, aimed at giving state 
aid in every venture where social motives must for social 
reasons precede considerations of private profit; at furnish- 
ing state projects for the future employment of men and 
machines when private projects are likely to fall short : 
and at providing safeguards and assurances for the fruitful 
use of the life, labour and talent of every independent and 
willing British citizen. This is, admittedly, much more 
than a literal translation of what he said ; but it is not an 
unreasonable one. Into his statement can be read the 
shadowy formula for a supple and sinewy economy based 
on adaptability and work. 


Politics and Policy 


Perhaps the main significance of Mr Churchill’s broad- 
cast, when these tributes have been paid, lay in the hints 
it gave of the political means by which the ends he stated 
are to be attained. At the outset, he spoke with some 
acerbity of “ party strife.” Later, he spoke, somewhat 
ambiguously, about the need for a National Government, 
made up, alternatively, of all parties or of all the talents, 
“comprising the best men in all parties who are willing 
to serve.” What does this mean? In some quarters, it has 
been interpreted as a suggestion that Mr Churchill, on 
the basis of the present coalition and the present distribu- 


- tion of seats, will seek to extend his present tenure of 


office during the reconstruction period by a coupon elec- 
tion. But Mr Churchill has grown up in Parliament. He 
knows the vigour and worth of party politics, as well 
as its defects and failures. He knows as well as any 
critic that it will not be possible to be non-controversial 
about these vital issues in peacetime. “ Friction,” he said 
in Parliament on Tuesday, “is healthy, and is widely 
and almost universally dispersed.” It has also been sug- 
gested, and denied, that Mr Churchill may be preparing 
to collect behind him the men who will strive for the 
purposes he has declared, as a Centre Party ; the political 
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broadcast echoed shall have precedence over sectional 
claims. It is most likely, however, that he merely meant 
to warn the Whitsun Labour Conference that, if the 
Labour Party repudiates the electoral truce, it may lose 
its leaders as it did in 1931. But whatever agreement there 
may be about the purposes declared on Sunday, there are 
fundamental disagreements about their interpretation and 
about the ways and means of their achievement. It is 
the high duty of British d in the coming 
years to hear these clashing views and to decide upon 
the programme as it proceeds; and if Mr Churchill’s 
intention were to stifle discussion and disagreement, he 
would be gravely in — Any deliberate attempt to 
repeat the manoeuvre of 1931 would be a i 
att chet Mr Churchill himseif stands for. ae 
The nation has heard his words. They know his aims. 
Now, even before the war is over, they look for proof. 
He has set out, in his own idiom, the minimum of agree- 
ment from which the forging of policy must start. He has 
admitted, in plain terms, the dangers of a hiatus between 
war planning and peace planning. He has described the 
disorder and disillusionment into which the nation fell 
after the last war. He has spoken, vaguely, of “ prepara- 
tion including preliminary legislative preparation.” The 


The Year 


N his report to the nation, Mr Churchill sketched both 
a time table of victory—the crushing of the Germans in 
1944 or 45—and a framework for peace once victory has 
been achieved. Few people will quarrel with the Prime 
Minister’s forecast for victory. The peace that will follow 
must, as he said, hinge on the co-operation of the Great 
Powers ; and Europe must achieve some form of super- 
national unity, which will nevertheless preserve the 
individuality of the historic nations. So much is clear 
and very generally agreed. But one doubt must remain, 
and it arises, not from Mr Churchill’s plan, but 
from the time table. Will a victory achieved in 1944 or 
194§ bring world collaboration and unity to Europe? 
May it not, unhappily, be one year too late? 
Since the magnificent winter victories in Russia, the 
people of this country have heard a great deal about the 
Germans’ desperate condition—the shortage of man- 
power, the lack of oil, the Fuehrer’s collapse. They have 
forgotten the terrible cost at which the Russians gained 
their victories. Even the reserves of Russian manpower 
are seriously overtaxed. Six million of their best fighters 
are lost; millions more men and women are in occupied 
territory or have been deported to Germany. The agri- 
cultural situation is grave. Only a percentage of the area 
harvested last year can be sown in this. Famine faces large 
areas. Can this nation, shattered, decimated, its economy 
dislocated and its war effort overstrained, fight on for 
another year, as it has done for nearly two, still, possibly, 
bearing the main brunt of the war? The Russian answer 
is an emphatic “ No.” As Alexander Werth pointed out in 
his Russian Commentary, broadcast on Tuesday, victory 
in 1944 or 1945 means nothing to the Russians. They 
want the assurance of victory this year, and from their 
Allies they expect the only assistance which is likely to 
put a term to their agony—the Second Front. 
The Second Front has become the test which Russia 
applies to the sincerity of British and American intentions. 
It is no use complaining that, in the light of relative war 
preparedness or the shipping position or the lone plight 
of Britain in 1940, the criterion is unfair ; or that Allied 
aid, direct and indirect, is substantial. The Russians 
regard the Second Front, not only as the urgent and 
imperative military need, but also as the sole test of 
confidence. Any hope of a lasting peace based on the 
Co-operation of the United Nations depends, as much 
as the outcome of the war itself, on the events of 1943. 
the grim arena of the Russian front, the two nations 
fight like boxers in the last round but one. Both are 
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issue is plainly whether the communal purposes which his 


proof turns upon whether “preparation” means _pre- 
paredness, in the sense that Mr Churchill called for 
preparedness four years ago—when Mr Chamberlain was 
“ preparing” for war. Will the Government be ready 
when peace breaks out? This cannot be assured by 
research and drafting in the War Cabinet Offices 
or the Departments, however industrious or how- 
ever expert. The test is whether, out of all this 
effort, there will emerge, before the war is over, 
actual Acts and actions to be passed upon by Parliament 
and public opinion in free debate. A Ministry of Social 
Security ; a comprehensive Education Act; children’s 
allowances ; the root-and-branch reform of health insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation ; laws against mono- 
polists and all their practices ; a Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Prevention ; the perfecting of the new 
National Income technique of public finance, in place of 
the old Treasury approach—even the first items in the 
list of deeds that cannot wait are many. Mr Churchill 
may be wise to give no promises. His broadcast 
has given a vast deal of encouragement. Now the people 
and Parliament will look for positive signs that post-war 
policy will be prompt and apt from the moment of the 
cease fire. Time, like money, George Eliot once said, is 
measured by our needs. 


of Decision 


staggering under the punishment. The Russians argue that 
if their Allies enter the ring now the defeat of Germany 
is assured. The collaboration of war will be crowned by 
a joint victory, which is the only kind of victory that can 
lead to collaboration in peace ; even if the Russians strike 


. the knockout blow alone, their victory is not likely to lead 


to collaboration. 

Two main and apparently contradictory strands are 
woven into the fabric of Russia’s external relations. One is 
the strand of security through isolation, the other that of 
collective security. Both have been a function of confi- 
dence. During the first Five Year Plan, when the outside 
world was still considered hostile, the Russians took ro 
part in the League’s attempts to build up collective 
security and used the Communist International to under- 
mine the solidarity of the Western Powers. This phase of 
defensive mindedness lasted a decade. With the rise of 
Germany and Japan and the world-wide reaction against 
their systems, Russia moved to the policy of collective 
security at Geneva and of the Popular Front in the 
Interngtional. After Munich a new twist: the Russians, 
under cover of the Russo-German Pact, occupied a 
“ strategic frontier,” the Communists preached a people’s 
peace. Since 1941, the policy of collaboration has been 
given another trial. The Russians have sought security in 
isolation when they distrusted the outside world, in 
collaboration when they thought there was a chance of a 
genuine alliance. It is beside the point to argue whether 
or not they were hag-ridden bv false fears. Confidence is 
not a fact but a state of mind. 

There are disturbing signs that the mood of confi- 
dence of 1941 is slipping awey. The dispute over the 
Polish-Russian frontier has been followed by the appoint- 
ment of M. Korneichuk to be Vice-Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs. M. Korneichuk wrote the recent article in Pravda 
attacking the Poles and proclaiming the unity of the 
Ukraine. If Russia believes itself to be abandoned and 
isolated, it will work as a minimum for the so-called 
“strategic frontier” of 1941. If not, there is no reason 
to suppose that the Soviet Union would not be ready to 
reach a solution acceptable to the United Nations, for the 
Russian Government would then be interested in pre- 
serving’ collective security and in avoiding any arrange- 
ments which would jeopardise it. 

There have been many discussions in Britain and 
America in recent weeks about the future of Europe. The 
American press has gone far in saying bluntly what kind 
of frontier settlement would be inacceptabfe to American 
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opinion. The London press has, in a more veiled form, 
discussed the question of Allied co-operation in general 
and the particular questions raised by frontiers, spheres 
of influence, regional groupings, and so forth. Mr 
Churchill’s broadcast stated the highest common factor 
of these busy discussions. But all plans or projects, fears 
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or hopes are academic unless they hinge on confidence. 
There is no automatic way—collective security, balance of 
power, isolation—of securing peace. Security rests upon 
the extent to which the nations desire collaboration, and 
as far as Russia is concerned, that question now turns on 
the Second Front. 


The ‘ Utility” Principle 


HE Board of Trade’s “utility” scheme is the child 

of wartime scarcity. It was designed to secure 
economies in manpower and materials; to ensure a 
measure of equality in the distribution of essential per- 
sonal and household goods; and, so far as limited resources 
permitted, to guarantee reasonably high standards of 
quality. The realisation of the first and third objects 
meant simplicity of design and, in some cases, standardi- 
sation. To this end, the Government, in consultation with 
production and marketing experts, has issued specifica- 
tions to the trades concerned. To achieve the second 
object, the Government has earmarked a proportion of 


materials and productive capacity for the manufacture - 


of utility goods, and introduced price control at every 
‘stage of production and distribution, while exempting 
some of the goods from purchase tax. The scheme, which 
comprises goods of an annual retail value of at least £300 
millions at present prices, was first applied to clothing in 
the summer of 1941, and it has since been extended— 
with variations to suit each group of products—to house- 
hold textiles, pottery, furniture and cigarette lighters. It 
represents, in one respect, the application to certain essen- 
tial non-food items of the policy applied to food, with 
the important exception that utility goods are not sold 
below cost. 


Within the limits of wartime conditions, the utility 


scheme has not been unsuccessful. A comparison made 
by the Ministry of Labour has shown that, on the average, 
the prices of utility clothing are lower than those of non- 
utility goods (exclusive of purchase tax) of corresponding 
quality. It has been suggested that, instead of dropping 
the scheme after the war, it might, with suitable modifi- 
cations, be made part and parcel of peacetime economy, 
with the object of guaranteeing an ample supply of low- 
priced and good quality essential and conventional con- 
sumption goods, and as one means of avoiding postwar 
inflation. Undoubtedly, there is much to be said for 
retaining the utility scheme during the difficult 
period of transition from a war to a peace economy 
when scarcity will still predominate. The question is 
whether the scheme will have outlived its usefulness when 
the transition is over. 

The value of the “utility” principle as an instrument 
of peacetime policy must be considered in relation to 
economic and social aims. How far is it likely to con- 
tribute to an increase in the general standard of living 
through reductions in real costs of production? How far 
will it assist the Government to translate into practice 
the growing demand that the provision of the essentials 
of life—the National Minimum—should be made a first 
charge upon the nation’s resources? The need for the 
detailed planning of the use of scarce resources in war, 
has, not unnaturally, focused attention on the advantages, 
rather than the disadvantages, of detailed planning in 
peace. There is an inevitable temptation to elaborate a 
neat plan for taking over the utility scheme hodily into 
peacetime practice, that is to draw up a scheme whereby 
the Government would issue specifications, earmark pro- 
ductive capacity and materials, control prices and promote 
technical efficiency to ensure an adequate and cheap 
supply of almost all consumers’ goods. 

Actually, it is very doubtful whether the utility principle 
could, or should, be applied in toto in times of peace to 
such a wide range of consumption goods. The first step in 
translating the National Minimum into practice, as a 
peacetime objective, is to define it, to set out the 
essential needs of food, clothing, housing and so on. This 
1s a task mainly for the health experts, though it must be 


largely influenced by habits and conventions. Although 
great progress has been made in recent years in the 
assembly of data about essential needs, there is no such 
thing as an absolute minimum applicable to all persons. 
The present wartime minimum can hardly be a satisfac- 
tory criterion for a peacetime minimum. People must be 
free to choose in their basic spending. 

Certainly the Government might well undertake the 
task of setting standards of quality for essential goods, in 
collaboration with producers and representatives of 
consumers, a principle which is by no means novel, 
though its application was limited before the war. There 
is scope for its extension, especially in relation to housing 
and household goods. But it could hardly be applied to 
the whole range of personal and, especially, fashion goods. 
Nevertheless, the setting and enforcing of adequate 
standards where these are not already provided by private 
enterprise could contribute considerably to an improve- 
ment in the quality of essential consumers’ goods. 

The question is whether and how far the Government 
should undertake the task of setting consumption, as dis- 
tinct from quality, standards. It may be argued that, pro- 
vided quality standards are enforced and money incomes 
are adequate for the purchase of essentials, money demand 
will do the rest. But experience has shown that money 
demand does not always ensure the desirable consump- 
tion standard—that is, people do not get what they really 
want and need, as, for example in housing. The problem is 
to a large extent one of educating the consumer to know 
and to choose what he really wants. But there are instances 
where Government intervention might be of assistance. In 
housing, the Government might conceivably insist that 
certain amenities, such as refrigerators, considered essen- 
tial by some experts, should be incorporated in new dwell- 
ings. The public authorities responsible for water supplies 
might be asked to provide water-softeners where this is 
considered necessary. Supplies of personal goods, as in 
the past, must be determined by public taste ; but a good 
deal can be done by education to raise standards of 
consumption. 

The root problem is to ensure that necessities will be on 
sale at reasonable prices, which must involve progressive 
cost reductions wherever possible. In their pamphlet, 
“Economic Reconstruction after the War ” (The English 
Universities Press, Ltd., 4d.), Miss M. Joseph and Mr N. 
Kaldor suggest that the Government should take over 
the réle which competition has filled hardly adequately 
and fix maximum prices at levels sufficiently low to enable 
only the most efficient firms to survive. This method, 
though undoubtedly attractive, is obviously not suitable 
for application over the whole range of consumers’ goods; 
its usefulness is probably limited to articles whose manu- 
facture can be standardised. Even within this limited 
range, it is not necessarily the best means of securing 
efficiency. Messrs. Marks and Spencer and Prices, Tailors, 
for example, have secured substantial price reductions 
simply by the economy of organising mass production 
from the retail end. This does not mean that the Govern- 
ment should stand aside entirely. The power must be 
reserved, where needful, to examine the costs of 
producers and traders as a means of preventing 
monopolistic ptactices and of ensuring that the prices 
charged to consumers for essential goods are socially and 
economically reasonable. Subject to this power to examine 
costs, the initiative in securing cost reductions may best 
be left with private enterprise and prices determined of 
the market—except where it is plainly desirable that 
specific goods and services should be provided by the 
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community to the individual free of charge, or below cost 
price. During the war, the Government is deliberately 
subsidising food prices in erder to bring rations within 
reach of all. Some commodities, such as milk, are sold at 
differential prices to increase the consumption of those 
who need it most. These social motives will not disappear 
with conditions of wartime. 

The utility principle, in sum, while necessary in war- 
time and during the period of transition to a peace 
economy, as a means of making the most economical use 
of scarce resources, will not be suitable, in its entirety, in 
peacetime conditions. Even during the war its application 
has been limited. For particular commodities, the control 
of specifications and prices may be the most convenient 
means of providing ample supplies at low prices. But the 
field of its peacetime application may well be very limited 
Standards of quality, where these are not already set by 
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private enterprise, may well be set more widely. Much 
can be done by education. Costing will be essential where- 
ever prices are to be kept down to reasonable limits by 
deliberate action. There is no single formula which is 
applicable to every commodity and every essential service. 
Rigid control over designs and prices is hardly compatible 
with the degree of flexibility that is necessary to progress 
and expansion. But this object can best be achieved by 
empirical methods, by applying to each commodity or 
service the methods which are most likely to ensure both 
the essentials of life to everybody and a progressive rise 
in the standard of living above the minimum. Always 
provided that an adequate supply, in quantity and quality, 
of the essentials of life is given priority, which is the sole 
criterion for direct interference, no restrictions should be 
placed upon the free choice of consumers and the enter- 
prise and initiative of producers. 


Coup de Reste 


HE White Paper (Cmd. 6430) published on Wednes- 
day by the Government of India on the responsibility 
of the Congress Party for the recent violent disturbances 
adds nothing to a solution of the Indian problem. As its 
preface admits, almost all the facts contained in it are 
“already within the knowledge of the public.” The claim 
is repeated that the Government is in possession of “a 
large volume of evidence which it is not desirable to 
publish at present.” It was this evidence that was asked 
for when the Government of India was pressed io 
document these frightful and futile happenings. It was 
widely felt that the time had come to strip the veil of 
secrecy from bath the crimes committed and the punish- 
ment meted out. 
There is a kind of move in chess which is called a 


_ coup de reste. It is made when the player wishes to wait 


for the intentions of his opponent to reveal themselves. 
This week’s White Paper, together with all recent official 
utterances about the Indian problem, represents such a 
move. There was no real doubt, even before this statement 
came to hand, that the Congress Party and its supporters 
were deliberately involved by their leaders, including 
Mr Gandhi, in action of a revolutionary character—a fact 
which serves as a full and adequate reason for the con- 
tinued imprisonment of the Mahatma and his colleagues, 
unless they will pledge themselves explicitly to refrain 
from further incitement. This they have refused to do, 
and the blame for deadlock rests upon them. 

_ But this by no means exhausts the needs of the situa- 
tion. The statement that India is a test case may be 
uresomely trite, but it is also true. It is a test, not only 
of British statesmanship, but also of Indian wisdom and 
capacity and of understanding in other lands. To say that 
the Cripps mission failed because the main Indian parties 
refused to agree or co-operate is to state a fact, which 
has been made still plainer by Professor Coupland’s new 
volume on Indian politics 1936-1942.* The further fact 
that Congress leaders plunged India into internal strife 
and external danger last year with their eyes open is 
reinforced by the White Paper. But these are matters of 
history, not of policy. The situation in India must get 
better or worse. What are the prospects? 

In India itself, the prospects seem exceedingly poor. 
As Professor Coupland puts it, the war has greatly 
Strengthened the desire, in Britain as well as in India, 
that India should be free. 


Yet the stronger grows the desire, the darker seem the 
Prospects of its fruition. The relationship between Britain 
and India has ceased to be the major question. . . . The 
major question now is the relationship between Indians 
and Indians. . . . Whether a system or systems of govern- 
ment can be devised under which the different sections 
and communities of India, provinces and states, Hindus 

_and Moslems and the rest, can agree to live together. 





By Report on the Constitutional Problem in India. Part II. 
¥ X: Coupland. Oxford University Press. 344 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Outside India, the question is what aid can be given to 
a, solution ; and it is this question to which no answer 
has been forthcoming since Sir Stafford Cripps failed. 
Professor Coupland expresses the hope that “the 
common sense of Indian patriots ” may in the end prevail. 
Many Indian patriots have been hard at work for many 
months conferring and negotiating about the possible 
basis of an agreement. Like Sir Stafford Cripps, they 
have so far failed ; and it would be only an obstinate 
optimist or a doctrinaire who would suggest that, by some 
sudden magic, the efforts of Mr Rajagopalachari and Sir 
Tej Sapru to bring Congress and the Moslem League 
together can be made successful. The communal clash 
in India is nota British invention. The present Moslem 
and Hindu leaders refuse to work with or trust each other. 
Yet something more can probably be done to assist the 
tide of genuine patriotism that surges inside the main 
Indian parties as well as in these centre groups. Certainly 
no efforts in this direction will be wasted. To complete the 
Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and to 
give to that body the task of drafting a viable constitution 
for an independent India, and power to co-opt for 
this purpose every willing Indian from whatever party, 
would be fresh proof of the abiding desire to find a 
solution and a renewed appeal to Indian “common 
sense.” 

It is indeed ironical that, as Professor Coupland has 
again made plain, the root cause of these troubles should 
be the decision and determination of Britain to set India 
constitutionally free. It is because this decision and this 
determination can be taken for granted that India’s 
extreme politicians can act intransigently, without fear- 
ing that the consequence may be the withdrawal of the 
offer of freedom. It is as certain as night follows the day 
that the independence of India will follow this war as 
the independence of Ireland and the Statute of West- 
minster followed the last war. The fact that this is 
realised on both sides of the present controversy should 
properly be an aid not an obstacle to the progress so far 
denied. Probably the main cause, on the British side, of 
the present paradox, is the melancholy fact that, while the 
movement towards independence has been pressed 
forward piously ever since 1919, the gap between the 
temporary British tenants of India and the Indian people, 
in status and understanding, has not been appreciably 
narrowed. If it is not narrowed by constructive action 
on both sides now, the inevitable goal of independence 
may be attained by way of a bitter and needless rupture, 
grievously damaging to India, Britain and the 
world alike. What must be looked for urgently at this 
belated hour is not further proof from either side of the 
other’s lamentable responsibility for past events, but a 
pointer and a pathway to peaceful advance. If the leaders 
either of India or of Britain stand in the way, it is they, 
and not the settled course of Indian destiny, who must 
step aside. 
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The Battle of Tunisia has been joined. It has taken 
the form of a series of encircling moves by the Allies 
designed to link up with and support one another. The 
Eighth Army launched a frontal attack from Medenine 
towards Mareth. At the same time, a daring and dangerous 
thrust was made to the rear of the Mareth line aimed at 
the road junction of El Hamma, to the west of Gabes. 
General Giraud’s forces, advancing from the Tozeur sector, 
are converging on the same point. Further to the north two 
American prongs have been thrust out from Gafsa ; the 
northern one has reached Maknassy, from which point the 
coastal road from Gabes to Sfax—Rommel’s only line of 
retreat—can be cut; and the southern one, moving along 
the road from Gafsa to Gabes, represents another threat to 
_ the more distant rear of the Mareth line. All these moves, 
if developed and co-ordinated with the necessary speed and 
punch, may spring an almost perfect trap. The fact that 
Rommel has made up his mind to fight inside the trap is 
a remarkable instance of tactical self-confidence and skill. 
He is trying to make the fullest use of the advantage of 
interior lines. He has been moving such armoured forces 
as he possesses from one danger spot to the other with an 
astonishing degree of flexibility. First, he countered the 
threat to his immediate rear at El Hamma. Then his 
“armoured fist” met the frontal attack on the Mareth 
line. Further to the north, Axis counter-attacks have been 
attempting to keep the French and the Americans at bay. 
There is no reason to assume that Rommel will be able 
to throw the Allied schemes out of gear. His counter-attack 
on the Mareth line was probably hardly more than an 
episode in the larger context of the battle ; and it seems 
reasonable to take for granted that General Montgomery 
has been holding back his main forces for the final assault. 
Rommel’s aim appears to be to prolong the delaying battle 
in the south as long as possible ; and to keep his line of 
retreat clear. He evidently hopes to inflict severe losses on 
the Allies before he is forced to withdraw to the north, so 
that the next stage of the battle in central or in northern 
Tunisia can be opened only after a lengthy pause for Allied 
replacement and reinforcement. The next week will pro- 
bably show whether his game has been more than merely 
a bold and skilful gamble. 


* * * 


Neighbourlike and Sensible 


_ “We must seek,” said the Prime Minister on Sunday, 
“international arrangements and agreements more neigh- 
bourlike and more sensible than before.” Mr Churchill 
stated briefly the aims of such arrangements: to repair the 
ruin of the world’s wealth ; to preserve employment and 
production at a high level ; and to secure the interchange 
of goods and services between men and between nations 
“under the best conditions and on the largest scale.” 
Nothing definite is known about the progress that has so 
far been made in these directions. It is plain, however, 
that discussions are taking place on the central topics of 
currency and the exchanges ; the prices of primary pro- 
ducts ; and the international guidance of investment. It 
appears that Lord Keynes has produced a series of inter- 
locking plans covering these crucial questions; and it is 
difficult to see why these plans should not be thrown open 
to the test of public scrutiny and debate. A good deal of 
surmise is proceeding on the basis of rumours, and some 
of the technical aspects are discussed in a Note on page 399. 

¢ rumours suggest that all three plans, for the exchanges, 
for world prices, and for investment, share the common 
feature of being designed to achieve the two objectives of 
optimum expansion and optimum regularity in world 
economic relationships ; to promote by joint machinery 
and international consultation the maximum flow of goods 
and capital and the minimum of fluctuations in the volume 
of commerce and the prices of products. It may be taken 
as probable that the currency and exchange plan, which 
was discussed in an article in The Economist on March 
13th, envisages a system of multilateral clearings by which, 
with the aid of continuous international consultation, the 
balances of payments between the nations will be struck 
at the highest possible level of trade ; and that the inten- 
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tion is to remove the onus which has been placed upon 
debtor nations in recent decades to cripple domestic 
activity in order to maintain fixed exchange relationship 
with other countries. The plan for stabilising the prices 
of basic materials, according to report, has the same object 
of securing stability without restriction, by means of inter- 
national pools and clearing houses. The plan for inter- 
national investment, too, is said to be contrived to direct 
the flow of capital from rich to poor or impoverished 
countries in order to secure the utmost utilisation of world 
resources and, in consequence, the utmost output and 
interchange of goods and services. 


* 


Clearly, these plans aim at the right targets. Equally 
clearly, their success will depend, not simply upon their 
own mechanical ingenuity, but on the willingness of the 
nations concerned to accept certain political and economic 
postulates. One .prime condition of all international 
economic collaboration is mutual confidence and assured 
collective security. The other is the readiness of countries 
which wish to sell their products or to receive payment on 
their loans and investments to buy the products of other 
countries. The problem of combining domestic policies of 
full employment with the freedom of international exchange 
upon which such policies must ultimately rest is immensely 
difficult ; and it may be that the plans at present under 
discussion, which include many more than those of Lord 
Keynes, may lead to the advancement of “ more neighbour- 
like and more sensible” arrangements than before. But no 
plans, however good, can be automatic. Even the gold 
standard, in its heyday, was dependent for its efficient 
working on mutual respect for certain rules. The new order 
will require respect for rules no less; and, above all, it 
will involve the willingness of all the nations, severally and 
jointly, to relate their home and foreign policies, in economic 
matters, at every step, so that they do not grasp with one 
hand what they push away with the other. 


x * * 


Personal 


Mr Churchill mentioned only two men of the day in his 
broadcast. Rightly, he paid tribute to Mr Bevin’s great 
feat of national mobilisation. This was obviously a firm 
answer to Tory attacks on the trade union connections and 
alleged bias of the Minister of Labour ; and it was timely. 
Actually, Mr Bevin’s critics might do better to consider the 
implications of Mr Bevin’s trade unionism for peacetime 
politics than to give vent to these doubts and suspicions 
about its effects on the war effort. The other person singled 
out was Mr Greenwood, who recently described pounds, 
shillings and pence as “meaningless symbols.” Rightly, 
again, Mr Churchill pointed out that these “meaningless 
symbols” represent the legitimate claims of workers and 
savers upon real resources. While war has shown, and peace 
will show no less, that the nation’s wealth and strength 
rest in its manpower, plant and materials, it is plainly 
untrue to say, either in war or in peace, that money does 
not matter. Money is the instrument by the distribution 
and use of which real resources can be brought into full 
employment ; and upon its allocation, to individuals and 
classes, depends the justice and efficiency with which the 
national product is divided. War has not proved that money 
does not matter. What it has proved is that to permit 
financial or monetary considerations to impede the pro- 
duction or distribution of goods and services, national or 
international, is a crime and a folly. 


* * * 


Putting Milk into Babies 


Mr Churchill was as unspecific over the place of agt!- 
culture in post-war Britain as he was over the other social 
and economic measures he listed. He spoke of what Britain 
has owed to cheap and abundant food, without which 1 
would never have become a great power. “ Abundant food, 
he said, “has brought our 47 million Britons into the world. 
Here they are, and they must find their living.” Then 1" 
the next breath he went on to say, “It is absolutely certain 
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that we shall have to grow a larger proportion of our food 
at home.” In a measure, of course, this is perfectly true. 
But does this imply renunciation of cheap and abundant 
food ? Or does the Govérnment think that the technical 
improvements in British agriculture since the war, which 
Mr Churchill mentioned later, will enable it to be main- 
tained at a lower cost than before the war? It is not 
reassuring that Mr Churchill gave warning that 


if the expansion and improvement of British agriculture is 
to be maintained, as it must be maintained, and a reason- 
able level of prices is to be maintained, as it must be main- 
tained, there are likely to be substantial charges which the 
state must be prepared to shoulder. 


Nor is it reassuring that, on the same day as it reported 
the Prime Minister’s broadcast, The Times printed an 
article by its Agricultural Correspondent stating that some 
farmers would like to stop milk production and concentrate 
on arable production, because milk prices are not high 
enough. It seems that the public is to have no say, not 
only in the amount of food which is to be produced at 
home—and therefore in the price it must pay for its food— 
but also in what food is to be produced. Mr Hudson said 
last Saturday that the public had consumed more milk this 
winter than in any previous winter, and Mr Churchill said 
“there is no finer investment for any community than 
putting milk into babies.” Is the rise in milk consumption 
to be encouraged after the war, or is it to be checked 
by a persistent increase in prices ? 


* + * 


Spring in Russia 


In Tuhisia the coming of spring has eliminated weather 
obstacles from the battle-field and given scope to strategy. 
In Russia, the season is having the opposite effect: strategy 
is bogged down in deep mud. The great battles of the 
winter are nearing their end ; and it may be that for some 
time no great drives will alter the outline of the fronts. 
During the past week, both sides have lost their full powers 
of maneeuvre. No conclusive results have been achieved by 
the German attacks in the south. After the capture of 
Byeigorod, the Germans officially declared that their coun- 
ter-offensive had come to a standstill. The violent attacks at 
Chuguyev have been repulsed by the Russians ; and the 
eastern banks of the Donetz are still in their possession. 
It is now doubtful whether the Germans will be able to add 
Kursk to their other re-conquests, and, equally, it is unlikely 
that the Russians will be able to go on battering at the Orel 
salient. West of Moscow, the Russians are about midway 
between Vyazma and Smolensk. Only at the extreme north 
at Staraya Russa, is the ground likely to be hard enough to 
allow for further fighting. 


* 


The calendar, which has played so prominent a part in 
the winter campaign and caused havoc to communications 
and operational plans, will continue to influence the fight- 
ing later in the spring. The unusually early thaw means that 
this year’s summer campaigning will probably start con- 
siderably earlier than in the last two years. Normally, the 
mounting of large-scale offensives in Russia cannot be com- 
pleted before the end of June. This year it is possible that 
May will bring the opening of massive operations. Both 
sides will make the best use they can of the shorter pause. 
The Germans are already mustering their fresh reserves. 
Chey will have to speed up the process to forestall a pos- 
sible Russian offensive. This means that there will be less 
time left for training new recruits, and that the quality of 
the enemy’s forces in the east may show a drastic deteriora- 
tion. On the other hand, the German High Command has 
reconstituted its strategic reserve behind a shortened front. 
And the size of that reserve must still be formidable, to 
judge by the fact that in their recent thrust against Kharkov 
alone the Germans were able to use not less than twelve 
Panzer divisions, This figure is nearly twice as great as the 
number of armoured divisions used in the whole Polish 
campaign and not many less than those deployed in the 
battle of France. On the Russian side, the High Command 
has managed to preserve the bulk of its forces—the Ger- 
man counter-offensive failed to achieve any spectacular en- 
circlements, But it should not be forgotten that for the 
bee offensive the Red Army had to draw mainly on its 

‘0erian manpower; and the list of casualties must have been 
high on both sides. It is likely that the position of reserves 
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on both sides is one of precarious equilibrium, which may 
be upset at a stroke. A similar state of equilibrium may have 
been reached in the sphere of strategic leadership. The 
Russians “have learned,” as General Dittmar says, “ to 
move big tank formations in the offensive.” A successful 
summer offensive by the Russians has become a distinct 
possibility. But nobody is able tp gauge the degree of ex- 
haustion on either side. A very slight margin of superiority 
on the one side or the other may suffice to bring about a 
strategic dénoucment in the east this year. It is up to the 


Allies in the west to tilt the scales. 


* * * 


MacHeath’s Dilemma 


Even at this late hour, there is still need to stress the 
extreme urgency of effecting a genuine union among all 
Frenchmen opposed to the Axis. General de Gaulle has noi 
yet left for Algiers. The movements headed by the two 
generals are still separate. The incident of French Guiana has 
increased the confusion and brought into sharper relief the 
distress of the simple-minded whose sole dislike is pro-Axis 
domination. Last week, a coup d’état in Cayenne displaced 
the pro-Vichy Governor, M. Weber, who subsequently left 
the colony. This, at least, may be food for thought for the 
recalcitrant Admiral Robert in Martinique. The coup was 
followed by contradictory announcements from Algiers and 
London that French Guiana was determined to adhere now 
to General Giraud, now to General de Gaulle. The tragedy 
is that the announcements should, in fact, take a contra- 
dictory form. It should be possible to opt for both the 
generals—now that both are pledged to the republican con- 
stitution. Eye-witnesses report from Cayenne that the 
crowds who thronged the streets acclaimed both leaders. 
Only one thing was clear to them—that Vichy must be dis- 
possessed. MacHeath’s dilemma—How happy could I be 
with either, were tother dear charmer away—must not be 
allowed to undermine the solidarity of French patriots. 
Within the framework of diplomatic assumptions, political 
differences must take second place ; questions of prestige 
must have no place at all. Agreement in principle is no 
longer adequate. The generals must meet without delay and 
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settle their differences. French Guiana is right ; both leaders 
are patriots. United, they will compel support and respect ; 
in conflict they weaken themselves and the cause of France. 


* * x 


Heroes’ Day . 


The speech given by Hitler on Heroes’ Day was simply 
a re-hash of the familiar themes of world Bolshevism, in- 
ternational Jewry and decadent plutocracy. The only point 
of interest was the figure given of German killed so far— 
542,000. Yet even this is not very interesting, for it is cer- 
tainly false. The importance of the occasion 1s the light 
thrown by the speech on Hitler’s own position. First of 
all, the rumours that he is dead have been effectively 
scotched. But though he is not dead, the Fuehrer is appar- 
ently something of a political corpse. His tired, dispirited 
voice and evident reluctance suggested that he was paraded 
before the public against his own will, because the party 
leaders thought it advisable. Behind him stood the real 
rulers of Germany—Himmler, head of the Gestapo, and the 
Chiefs of the Armed Forces—Keitel, Doenitz, Milch and 
Bock. At the broadcast of the ceremony the commentator 
said “Hitler now steps on to the dais. Behind him is Reich- 
marshal Goering and the Commanders of the three branches 
of the Wehrmacht.” From this it is possible to infer a 
number of changes in the German High Command. Goering 
is no longer in charge of the Luftwaffe—he is mentioned 
separately. Field Marshal Milch, who hitherto has been 
Goering’s deputy, must now have taken over command. 
Doenitz is known to be the new commander of the Navy. 
Field Marshal Keitel is still in his old job, in charge of 
the High Command of the Wehrmacht—that is to say, of 
the War Ministry. Since Keitel is a political general and has 
never held any big command in the field, it seems to follow 
that Field Marshal Bock must now be the actual Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army. He commanded the First 
Army group in the central sector in Russia and he was 
the first general to be brought back to command after the 
winter crisis of 1941. Under him, the commanders of the 
three army groups in Russia are Kuechler, in the northern 
sector, Kluge in the central sector and Manstein in the 
south. Yet, although Bock is apparently Commander-in- 
Chief, it has been strongly emphasised since Heroes’ Day 
that there has been no change in the High Command of the 
Army and that Hitler is still Commander-in-Chief. The con- 
fusion is only apparent. Hitler may be a puppet; he is also a 
potent myth. To still the anxiety caused by rumours of his 
death, he had to be produced, and having suggested at the 
Heroes’ Day meeting that he is no longer Commander-in- 
Chief, the party has apparently been obliged to return to 
the earlier fiction and continue to spread the magic of 
Hitler’s name over the operations in Russia. The effective 


~~ lies where it always lay—with the German General 
taff. 


* * * 


The Health Services and the BMA 


The publication in the British Medical Fournal of a 
‘Statement by the secretary of the British Medical Associa- 
tion on the present consultations between the Ministry of 
Health and the medical profession confirms suspicions that 
their aim is, not to discuss how a policy can best be made 
to work, but to decide what policy will best please the 
doctors represented at the discussions. The statement in- 


cluded a letter from the Secretary of the Ministry, which 
declares inter alia: — 


_ The Minister appreciates . . . that views expressed on your 
side must not be taken as committing the profession as a 
whole, and similarly he does not contemplate announcing in 
the course of the discussions any final conclusions on the part 
of the Government. What he desires is a frank expression of 
the opinions of those best qualified to judge both issues of a 
technical and professional kind and—what is no less important 
——as to the probable attitude of the profession towards any 
proposals that may be put forward. 


The letter then goes on to make the extraordinary state- 
ment : — 


We contemplate that at some stage it will no doubt be 
convenient to the profession, and indeed to all concerned, if 
a statement is published indicating in general terms the kind 
of measures which the Minister would have in mind to submit 
to Parliamemt on behalf of the Government. 


It is surely fantastic that publication of the proposals for 
a national health service should be described as possibly 
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convenient to the nation. The public has the right to know 
as soon as the doctors know what form of national health 
service the Government intends to set up. Nor are the 
BMA’s comments on the letter reassuring. It states that the 
Minister has given an undertaking that the discussion wil] 
not take place on the basis of any preconceived plan but 
“from the ground,” and adds that, before any final decision 
is reached on the proposals to be put before Parliament, the 
scheme will be submitted to the various medical bodies 
represented in the discussions. If these methods had been 
used before Mr Lloyd George’s national health insurance 
scheme had been drawn up, it would probably never have 
seen the light of day. 


* x x 


The Foreign Service 


The reforms of the Foreign Service (Cmd 6420) were 
debated on March 18th and, at the instance of Mr W. J. 
Brown, put to the House. The result was naturally an over- 
whelming vote for acceptance. But the tone of the debate, 
while friendly to the proposals and appreciative of the 
good intentions behind them, had a critical edge. There 
was no quarrel at all with the reasons given by Mr Eden 
for the proposed reforms—that the Foreign Service had got 
out of touch with modern conditions, recruited its staff too 
narrowly, and showed a lamentable lack of grasp on eco- 
nomic and social matters. But there was some doubt 
whether the new methods would give the Service either 
the new efficiency it needs or the new blood. The fusion of 
the diplomatic and consular services met no adverse 
comment. It was the revised conditions of entry that 
aroused very lively criticism. Many members were appre- 
hensive of the proposed experiment of admitting up to 25 
per cent of the candidates on the basis of an interview 
only. The competitive examination was introduced to 
counter the danger of nepotism and influence ; and, it 
was argued, it would be a retrograde step to restore any 
opening for it. University education—or its equivalent—is 
almost certainly an essential preparation for the diplomatic 
service. The injustice, if injustice there is, lies, not in laying 
it down as a condition of entry, but in keeping this kind 
of training inaccessible to so many who might profit by it. 
On one other point Mr W. J. Brown’s criticism of the 
proposed reforms also struck home. He quoted the almost 
grandiloquent preamble to the proposed reforms: 


By introducing the reforms hereinafter described it is 
intended to re-equip the Foreign Service to meet modern 
conditions and to create a Service which . . . shall be better 
able not merely to represent the interests of the nation as a 
whole, but also to deal with the whole range of international 
affairs, political, social and economic, and so constitute an 
adequate instrument for the maintenance of good relations. 


And he added: 


I assert that between the great phrases of the introduction 
of this document and the concrete proposals contained in the 
document there is not the slightest relation whatever. 


The attack is overstated, but it is shrewd. No speaker, not 
even Mr Brown himself, dealt with the really fundamental 
question: Will the reforms fulfil the very large purpose 
which the White Paper lays down? The foreign interests of 
a modern nation are so varied and specialised that they can- 
not be adequately covered by “all-purpose” diplomats, 
even if some economics and social training have been 
thrown in. The range of problems and questions an 
Ambassador has to review are more akin to those of 4 
Prime Minister than of a Foreign Secretary. Washington 
to-day, with its British Information Service and British 
Food, Supply, Military, Financial and other missions along- 
side the Embassy, represents the complexity of the new 
diplomacy ; and the lack of co-ordination there reflects 1ts 
confusion. This can be mastered by the Foreign Office 
swallowing up all the separate branches—information. 
trade, labour relations. Or the relevant Ministries and 
Departments—including the Foreign Office as a Ministry 
of Diplomacy—can be grouped together under the Foreign 
Secretary, who would then be, not merely the head of the 
Foreign Office, but a genuine Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


* * * 


The Distaff Side 


Mr Eden’s decision to postpone the question of 


admitting women to the Diplomatic Service until after the 
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war was hotly contested by Lady Astor and opposed by 
many of the other Members who spoke in the debate. The 
reasons advanced for the exclusion of women are familiar 
by now—their supposed ineptitude for economic and com- 
mercial affairs, an. ineptitude which, it was argued, would 
be an even greater obstacle now that the diplomatic and 
consular services are to be fused ; the alleged unsuitability 
of their mental and emotional make-up ; the unwillingness 
of many countries to receive woman diplomats ; the com- 
plications introduced by the problem of their marriage, par- 
ticularly to foreigners. Mr Law and Mr Harold Nicolson 
between them covered the list, Mr Nicolson adding whim- 
sical excursions into history in support of his view that the 
irruption of women into diplomacy has always been 
disastrous.” Lady Astor made a number of telling points. 
She pointed out that the committee of 1934 had divided 
equally on the question of admitting women to the Diplo- 
matic Service, but six of the eight had suggested that the 
question should be reconsidered if women continued to 
gain ground in spheres of employment hitherto closed to 
them. Now that the general competence of women has been 
proved a hundredfold by war, surely the time for recon- 
sidering the question is overdue. But apart from Mr Pethick 
Lawrence’s unassailable principle that ability must be used 
wherever it can be found, the case for admitting women 
into the Diplomatic Service did not emerge clearly 
from the debate. Taking the particular criticisms first, it is 
simply not true that women lack commercial capacity. To 
give only one example, the principal overseas buyers of 
many large firms are women. Again, it is not true that 
women with trained minds are more emotional or instinc- 
tively unstable than men with a corresponding education. 
“Failure of a Mission’” is proof of this. Sir Nevile Hender- 
son’s feelings about the Nazi bosses were a determining 
factor in his disastrous conduct of affairs. If Mr Nicolson 


must rake up history, Catherine the Great, Elizabeth or 


Maria Theresa overshadow his “ Helen of Argos.” There 
remains the problem of marriage—admittedly an important 
one. Mr Nicolson’s bland assumption of immutability for 
the laws governing the nationality of British women on 
their marriage to foreigners can be dismissed. The question 
is broader than this. It is a matter of general principle. Is 
the need of the British nation to avail itself of the best 
capacity available to be the overriding consideration, in all 
branches of the Civil Service, business, industry and trade, 
as well as the Diplomatic Service. Are women of ability 
and proved intelligence to be assisted to combine 
marriage and motherhood with the pursuit of a career? 
Some women may prefer Mr Nicolson’s “ perpetual 
spinsterhood.” Are those who do not to be penalised or 
encouraged? The Government still speaks with two 
voices—one for the war factories, another for the Depart- 
ments of State. 


Flowers and Logistics 


On Thursday last week Mr Noel-Baker, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of War Transport, informed the 
House of Commons that the ban on sending flowers by rail, 
imposed last November, was to be lifted from March 2sth. 
The suspension, made possible by the fact that the railways 
can handle a bigger volume of traffic in the summer when 
the hours of daylight are longer, is conditional. No special 
trains are to be run for the carriage of flowers or plants ; 
they will only be carried subject to the prior claims of 
Perishable goods, other essential traffic, and passengers ; 
there will be no guarantee of transport facilities. As Mr 
Noel-Baker said, there is no need to impose austerity for 
the sake of austerity, and there is no waste of transport 
resources in filling free space with flowers. As far as possible, 
however, traffic should be arranged so that there is a 
minimum of free space. The handling of flowers requires 
manpower, and, in any case, austerity has already been 
imposed on all but the few by the rise in prices. How 
Sssential the conditions imposed on the lifting of this ban 
may be can be illustrated by actual figures. During a period 
of six months last year, no fewer than 365 special flower 
aa were run. By comparison, in moving the North 
“utican expeditionary force from billets and depéts to ports, 
involving 185,000 men, 20,000 vehicles and 220,000 tons of 
Stores, three times as many special trains—440 troop trains 
= 680 freight trains—had to be run during a period of 

Tee weeks—a significant idea of the magnitude of the 
‘xtra strain that will be imposed upon railway facilities 
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a bonus» 


When do Defence Bonds pay a bonus ? 


After 10 years they pay a bonus of £1 for 
every £100 invested. 


What interest do Defence Bonds pay ? 


3% per annum which is paid half-yearly, 
January Ist and July Ist. Income Tax, if 
payable, is not deducted at source. 


What are their other points ? 


They never fluctuate in value. You can 
cash them at six months’ notice, or in case 
of private emergency, you can apply to the 
Savings Bank at which your bonds are 
registered for repayment of the purchase 
price, subject to a deduction equal to six 
months’ interest. 


Yes, they certainly are attractive.. How do 
I buy them ? 


Defence Bonds cost £5 each. You can buy 
them outright or in instalments by sticking 
6d., 2/6 or 5/- National Savings Stamps in 
your Savings Stamp Book. 


Where can I get them ? 


From any Bank, Stockbroker, Post Office 
or Trustee Savings Bank. But no indivi- 
dual may hold or have an interest in more 
than £1,000 worth. 


Bo "sons 





Issued by the Nationai Savings Conznittee 
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this year by the movement of large contingents of troops, 
and of the ruthlessness with which less essential traffic 
must be cut at every point, large or small. 


* * * 


The Nurses’ Bill 


On Wednesday, a second reading was given to the 
Nurses’ Bill, which brings into force one of the recom- 
mendations of the Athlone Committee on the Nursing 
Services. The title of the Bill is a misnomer, for it is 
concerned, not with the fully qualified registered nurse, 
but with the “ assistant nurse,” that is, the nurse who is 
not a trained nurse or training for admission to the State 
Register. The Athlone Committee recognised that many of 
these women, working under trained supervision in hos- 
pitals and other institutions, are doing very valuable work. 
But many of them leave hospital to work in private nursing 
homes or to join nurses’ co-operations from which they 
are sent out to nurse patients in their homes. The draw- 
backs of the present situation are, first, that, from the point 
of view of the public, a person does not know whether he 
is employing a trained or untrained nurse unless he takes 
the unlikely course of asking for her qualifications ; and, 
secondly, that from the point of view of the nursing pro- 
fession, the standard of nursing tends to be lowered, because 
it often happens that a probationer who has failed her 
examinations, and then joins a co-operation, is sent by it 
to her old hospital as an assistant nurse at a much higher 
salary, with the result that other probationers resign before 
their training is completed in order to follow her example. 
The Committee recommended, therefore, that the General 
Nursing Council, which keeps the State Register of trained 
nurses, should keep a Roll of Assistant Nurses. This would 
ensure that they had certain qualifications, and the new 
Bill enables the Council to make rules regulating admission 
to the Roll and requiring that applicants should have under- 
gone prescribed training at approved institutions or in the 
service of the armed forces. The second part of the Bill 
provides for the licensing of agencies for the supply of 
nurses, and prohibits them from supplying persons other 
than registered nurses, enrolled assistant nurses, certified 
midwives and other prescribed classes such as nurses in 
mental hospitals. Thus, with the adoption of the Rushcliffe 
Committee’s salary scales for assistant nurses, their position 
is now being regularised. This should encourage many 
older women, who have not been able to take up a profes- 
sion until late in life and would consequently be unwilling 
to do the full nurses’ training, to become assistant nurses, 
which will strengthen this valuable supplement to the 
nursing profession. But it does not solve the main problem 
of finding large numbers of trained nurses. 


* * * 


Help for the Jews 


The Archbishop of Canterbury voiced the anxiety of 
the country when, in the House of Lords, he pointed to the 
delay in bringing in measures to save the Jews from 
massacre at the hands of the Germans and asked “ Whether 
it might not be possible to speed things up a little? ” He 
pressed that visas for Palestine be granted more promptly ; 
that arrangements be made with the European neutrals to 
support refugees on their soil and later to transfer them to 
British or American territory—in this way “the channel 
through which the trickle percolates will not be blocked ”; 
he also urged, though not “ with the same confidence,” that 
the German Government be approached to release a certain 
number of Jews to be sent to British and Allied territory. 
There was general support for the Archbishop’s motion, 
which the Government accepted ; but Lord Cranborne did 
not do much more than assure the Lords that the Govern- 
ment was “pegging away to relieve the situation.” He 
insisted on the immense difficulties involved and the limited 
resources available. “To suggest there are large surplus 
food supplies in this country is a most dangerous illusion. 
The difficulties are no less in the colonial territories.” He 
gave, however, one reassuring figure, that 800 refugees a 
month are entering Britain. If the Dominions and the 
United States were to take a proportionate figure, the 
“trickle” could grow to a reasonable size. Obviously 
the question cannot be met except on an international 
basis ; but the danger of international discussions is the 
time taken in sounding opinion, referring back, or con- 
sulting all interests. What this country chiefly demands is 
an assurance that the undoubted difficulties are being used 
as a spur, not as a deterrent, to action. 
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War Pensions 


It is a little strange that Sir Walter Womersley, Minister 
of Pensions, whose department is attacked over and over 
again in the Commons, should be the only Minister who 
has remained constant in his office since the war began. 
Probably it means that, in spite of the series of complaints 
directed at him, he is generally regarded as doing a difficult 
job very well. It is certainly recognised that he gives every 
case full and sympathetic consideration ; and, even in this 
week’s debate on war pensions, when every Member who 
spoke attacked the Government’s policy, there was no 
personal attack on him. What is at issue are the principles 
fixed for the award of pensions, not the administration of 
them. There are two main complaints: that pensions are 
not large enough and that they are not granted freely 
enough. It is certainly anomalous that a totally disabled 
soldier of this war should receive 2s. 6d. less a week than 
a similar pensioner of the last war. There is also much 
force in the argument that family allowances should be 
given to disabled pensioners who marry and have children 
after their disability has been contracted. The reply that sucn 
a system would be open to abuse, such as death-bed 
marriages, could be equally applicable to old-age pensions 
or any form of social service payment. But the Govern- 
ment is on stronger ground in its refusal to grant pensions 
except where the disability is due to war service or 
materially aggravated by it. In the last war, as has now 
been realised, pensions were given too freely, with the 
result that in a not inconsiderable number of cases invalids 
for life were created. In others, a liability was assumed by 
the Ministry of Pensions, which ought not to have fallen 
upon it. There is every reason why independent appeal 
tribunals should be established as soon as possible—though 
the difficulties of staffing them, since it is specialists who 
are needed, are great—so that each applicant can feel he 
has had a fair hearing. But the principle on which the 
Ministry acts in awarding a pension is sound. Probably, 
fewer disputes would arise if there were proper provision 
for those who are suffering from some physical illness which 
is not attributable to war service. In other words, there 
would be fewer complaints to Sir Walter Womersley if 
national health insurance payments, treatment and re- 
habilitation were not so inadequate. The Minister who 
should really receive the knocks is Mr Ernest Brown. 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian casu- 
alties in air-raids since September, 1939:— 


Injured and Total 








Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Ny HE Kcaiecunce 20,863 21,839 42,702 
1942 :— 
January to June.... 1,838 1,922 3,760 
NT danths vb.ckeuns 411 871 1,282 
SS OCLC 403 509 912 
September ......... 207 238 445 
NIE 66s ondewnie 229 370 599 
November ......... 24 38 62 
December ........ 109 201 310 
1943 :— 
OE 328 507 835 
DOI oicsicacss 252 347 599 
Totals to date.... 48,440 57,344 105,784 


Of those killed in February, 93 were men, 136 were women 
and 23 were children under 16. 


* 


The ballot conducted among members of British Equity 
on the Sunday opening of theatres has resulted in a vor 
of 1,031 for and 361 against. The number of members 
circulated was 2,514 in the profession and 322 in the pager 
The votes of the latter have still to be added, but, out vd 
103 ballot papers returned by serving members by the ¢n¢ 
of last week, 88 were in favour of Sunday opening. em 
total membership of Equity, according to the return SU 
mitted to the TUC, is 3,575. 
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Milwaukee in this War 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


N December 14, 1942, the Navy reported Lieutenant 
O Carl Frederick Zeidler missing in action. He had volun- 
teered for service ten months before in the midst of his first 
term as Mayor of Milwaukee. Zeidler’s enlistment was part 
of the mobilisation which the people of his city undertook 
as the United States entered the war. This January, pro- 
duction in local factories was at the rate of $100 millions a 
month ; 1942 registered a gain of 27.5 per cent over I94I 
output, most of which was prime war Or sub-contract work, 
done on an “expedite emergency ” basis. 

This expansion was tied to a process of cqnversion. A few 
new plants were built where absolute necessity demanded, 
but, in the main, increased production was achieved within 
the existing structure of widely diversified manufacturing 
establishments. Automatic machines that used to turn out 
pens and pencils are whirling out fuses; big steel presses 
formerly engaged in hammering out transcontinental pipe 
lines are turning out bomb cases. Refrigerator makers have 
focused their attention on the production of 105 mm. guns. 
Shells and shell casings are being turned out in quantities 


numbering millions by firms whose peacetime products 


were construction materials. A firm that used to make many 
different items, from electric motors to farm equipment 
and huge turbines, is building superchargers for planes. Re- 
fuelling trucks for the Air Force, parts for propeller 
assemblies, cargo ships and motorcycles, are among some of 
the other items of current production. 

These converted facilities are running around the clock ; 
factory lights, blazing through long winter nights in all 
sections of the city—since a thousand miles lie between 
Milwaukee and the coast to the east, and two thousand to 
the west, there is no dim-out—brighten spirits of both 
workers and observers with a feeling of getting things done. 
Since there has been no mushrooming of plants, nor any 
great influx of workers—the city has increased its man- 
hours largely by drawing on its women—these lights are 
the most spectacular part of what is otherwise a forceful 
rather than a dramatic effort. The city has neither show- 
places of concentrated war work nor cluttering of trailer 
camps. Housing is about as usual. Hours of stores, factories 
and schools have been fitted to meet the needs of 
transportation. 

That’s the record, in spite of the fact that the 1940 
census still rated Milwaukee as the American city with the 
largest proportion of German stock, with foreign white 
stock of German origin running as high as 20 per cent of 
the total population of 587,472. (The 1930 census classified 
158,249 residents, or some 27 per cent of the then total 
population, as of German origin; the decrease is due to 
the death of older Germans, whose descendants are classi- 
fied as native-born Americans.) Rated as the third city in 
the number of persons speaking German (only New York 
and Chicago outrank it), Milwaukee has 109,580. 

In 1939, then, it is understandable why a German agent 
sought industrial workezs in Milwaukee. One Eugene Buerk, 
a draftsman who was a resident for ten years, but not a 
citizen, recruited men for work in Germany’s industrial 
Plants. It was reported that nearly 300 persons entrained 
on the specials leaving for Chicago and New York, where 
they sailed on the Bremen for Germany. In New York 
the Milwaukee contingent joined several thousand other 
Tecruits from Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Flint. One 
of them, Walter Drews, returned in February, 1940, to tell 
of promises not kept. His pictured bubble of “ steady work 
at good wages” in Germany had burst. He said he was 
told that other Milwaukeeans recruited for work there 
Wanted to get back, but couldn’t. 


Last Time 


Has Milwaukee’s character changed since World War I? 
€cruiting for the Army, Navy and Marines after Pearl 


Harbour speak an emphatic “Yes.” In 1917, of course, 
there had been no direct attack on the United States ; 
evidence that not all Milwaukeeans were for the war is 
contained in the fact that recruiting officers found it neces- 
sary to seek aid from the District Attorney’s office in 
suppressing troublesome agitators. In the first two weeks 
of the last war, these offices enlisted only 304 men in the 
Army—a number far below their quota—and 1 39 in the 
Navy. The draft law was enacted, and young men sud- 
denly decided to marry. Licences were issued at the rate of 
more than 400 a month, or twice the normal rate. This time, 
in the four-week period following Pearl Harbour, 860 
Milwaukee men enlisted in the Army, 203 in the Navy, 304 
in the Marines, and 25 in the Coast Guard. 


At the same time, less of the hysteria attendant on the 
elimination of everything that was even remotely tinged 
with German is apparent in the present conflict than in 
World War I. Devotees of German cooking, of which the 
city retains a tasty share, may enjoy their apfel pfann- 
kuchen ; sauerbraten with noodles and wiener schnitzel, 
without fear of upbraiding or pressure for renaming in 
the manner of 1917, when sauerkraut became liberty cab- 
bage with no lessening of its aroma. Changing of proper 
names was of great importance in 1917. Towns lost their 
identity in new appellations. Schlesingerville became 
Slinger, Fredericsdorf was shortened to Frederics, Leuchen- 
berger to Layton. Numerous loyal citizens of German 


extraction changed their names to lose their identity with 
the “ Fatherland.” 


Newspaper files show that up to April, 1917, 68.3 per cent 
of children in the elementary schools were studying 
German ; it was practically compulsory ; in high schools, 
where it was optional, 24 per cent of the students selected 
German. On April 13th, however, a school principal’s asso- 
ciation committee voted 9 to o to recommend dropping 
German in the lower four grades; subsequently, it was 
dropped entirely from the elementary schools. To-day, 
Latin and Spanish are the favoured languages in high 
school ; German, Italian and French are dying. 


This war has brought no need for editorial crusading. 
Fully reported and talk of the town was the suicide, on 
June 1 ’ 1942, of George Froboese, Milwaukee leader of 
the Volksbund. He was decapitated by a train at the little 
way station of Waterloo, Indiana, while on his way to 
appear before a Federal grand jury in New York. Only 
about 100 persons attended the German-spoken funeral 
services, while about 200 of the curious lingered outside. 
“ Justice was done ” seemed the general consensus. To-day, 
local spirit is in accord with the national action. One of 
the submarines or subchasers being launched on nearby 
inland lakes and bays may avenge Lieutenant Zeidler. 


Planning for Peace 


THE terms of reference of the National Resources and 
Planning Board’s report on Social Security were wide. 
But the scope of its second Report—on Demobilisation and 
Post-war Problems—is wider still. Beginning with the un- 
exceptionable statement that “We shall not be content this 
time to give each young man $60 in cash and a ticket home,” 
the Report deals with the immediate problems of demobi- 
lising men and machines. It sketches the basic policies for 
an expanding economy, including very wide improvements 
to the physical equipment of the country; and includes 
sections on security, public health, fiscal policies and ad- 
ministrative problems. The result is not a plan in the same 
concrete sense as the security report. It is rather a series of 
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this year by the movement of large contingents of troops, 
and of the ruthlessness with which less essential traffic 
must be cut at every point, large or small. 


* x * 


The Nurses’ Bill 


On Wednesday, a second reading was given to the 
Nurses’ Bill, which brings into force one of the recom- 
mendations of the Athlone Committee on the Nursing 
Services. The title of the Bill is a misnomer, for it is 
concerned, not with the fully qualified registered nurse, 
but with the “ assistant nurse,” that is, the nurse who is 
not a trained nurse or training for admission to the State 
Register. The Athlone Committee recognised that many of 
these women, working under trained supervision in hos- 
pitals and other institutions, are doing very valuable work. 
But many of them leave hospital to work in private nursing 
homes or to join nurses’ co-operations from which they 
are sent out to nurse patients in their homes. The draw- 
backs of the present situation are, first, that, from the point 
of view of the public, a person does not know whether he 
is employing a trained or untrained nurse unless he takes 
the unlikely course of asking for her qualifications ; and, 
secondly, that from the point of view of the nursing pro- 
fession, the standard of nursing tends to be lowered, because 
it often happens that a probationer who has failed her 
examinations, and then joins a co-operation, is sent by it 
to her old hospital as an assistant nurse at a much higher 
salary, with the result that other probationers resign before 
their training is completed in order to follow her example. 
The Committee recommended, therefore, that the General 
Nursing Council, which keeps the State Register of trained 
nurses, should keep a Roll of Assistant Nurses. This would 
ensure that they had certain qualifications, and the new 
Bill enables the Council to make rules regulating admission 
to the Roll and requiring that applicants should have under- 
gone prescribed training at approved institutions or in the 
service of the armed forces. The second part of the Bill 
provides for the licensing of agencies for the supply of 
nurses, and prohibits them from supplying persons other 
than registered nurses, enrolled assistant nurses, certified 
midwives and other prescribed classes such as nurses in 
mental hospitals. Thus, with the adoption of the Rushcliffe 
Committee’s salary scales for assistant nurses, their position 
is now being regularised. This should encourage many 
older women, who have not been able to take up a profes- 
sion until late in life and would consequently be unwilling 
to do the full nurses’ training, to become assistant nurses, 
which will strengthen this valuable supplement to the 
nursing profession. But it does not solve the main problem 
of finding large numbers of trained nurses. 


* * * 


Help for the Jews 


The Archbishop of Canterbury voiced the anxiety of 
the country when, in the House of Lords, he pointed to the 
delay in bringing in measures to save the Jews from 
massacre at the hands of the Germans and asked “ Whether 
it might not be possible to speed things up a little? ” He 
pressed that visas for Palestine be granted more promptly ; 
that arrangements be made with the European neutrals to 
support refugees on their soil and later to transfer them to 
British or American territory—in this way “the channel 
through which the trickle percolates will not be blocked ”; 
he also urged, though not “ with the same confidence,” that 
the German Government be approached to release a certain 
number of Jews to be sent to British and Allied territory. 
There was general support for the Archbishop’s motion, 
which the Government accepted ; but Lord Cranborne did 
not do much more than assure the Lords that the Govern- 
ment was “pegging away to relieve the situation.” He 
insisted on the immense difficulties involved and the limited 
resources available. “To suggest there are large surplus 
food supplies in this country is a most dangerous illusion. 
The difficulties are no less in the colonial territories.” He 
gave, however, one reassuring figure, that 800 refugees a 
month are entering Britain. If the Dominions and the 
United States were to take a proportionate figure, the 

trickle” could grow to a reasonable size. Obviously 
the question cannot be met except on an international 
basis ; but the danger of international discussions is the 
time taken in sounding opinion, referring back, or con- 
sulting all interests. What this country chiefly demands is 
an assurance that the undoubted difficulties are being used 
as a spur, not as a deterrent, to action. 
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War Pensions 


It is a little strange that Sir Walter Womersley, Minister 
of Pensions, whose department is attacked over and over 
again in the Commons, should be the only Minister who 
has remained constant in his office since the war began. 
Probably it means that, in spite of the series of complaints 
directed at him, he is generally regarded as doing a difficult 
job very well. It is certainly recognised that he gives every 
case full and sympathetic consideration ; and, even in this 
week’s debate on war pensions, when every Member who 
spoke attacked the Government’s policy, there was no 
personal attack on him. What is at issue are the principles 
fixed for the award of pensions, not the administration of 
them. There are two main complaints: that pensions are 
not large enough and that they are not granted freely 
enough. It is certainly anomalous that a totally disabled 
soldier of this war should receive 2s. 6d. less a week than 
a similar pensioner of the last war. There is also much 
force in the argument that family allowances should be 
given to disabled pensioners who marry and have children 
after their disability has been contracted. The reply that sucn 
a system would be open to abuse, such as death-bed 
marriages, could be equally applicable to old-age pensions 
or any form of social service payment. But the Govern- 
ment is on stronger ground in its refusal to grant pensions 
except where the disability is due to war service or 
materially aggravated by it. In the last war, as has now 
been realised, pensions were given too freely, with the 
result that in a not inconsiderable number of cases invalids 
for life were created. In others, a liability was assumed by 
the Ministry of Pensions, which ought not to have fallen 
upon it. There is every reason why independent appeal 
tribunals should be established as soon as possible—though 
the difficulties of staffing them, since it is specialists who 
are needed, are great—so that each applicant can feel he 
has had a fair hearing. But the principle on which the 
Ministry acts in awarding a pension is sound. Probably, 
fewer disputes would arise if there were proper provision 
for those who are suffering from some physical illness which 
is not attributable to war service. In other words, there 
would be fewer complamts to Sir Walter Womersley if 
national health insurance payments, treatment and re- 
habilitation were not so inadequate. The Minister who 
should really receive the knocks is Mr Ernest Brown. 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian casu- 
alties in air-raids since September, 1939:— 








Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
co 20,863 21,839 42,702 
1942 :— 
January to June.... 1,838 1,922 3,760 
(| Re re 411 871 1,282 
ne 403 509 912 
September ......... 207 238 445 
ROR eee ons onesie 229 370 599 
November ......... 24 38 62 
December ........ 109 201 310 
1943 :— 
I Fi idin Sains 328 507 835 
February .......... 252 347 599 
48,440 57,344 105,784 


Totals to date.... 


Of those killed in February, 93 were men, 136 were women 
and 23 were children under 16. 


* 


The ballot conducted among members of British Equity 
on the Sunday opening of theatres has resulted in a vote 
of 1,031 for and 361 against. The number of members 
circulated was 2,514 in the profession and 322 in the —. 
The votes of the latter have still to be added, but, out 
103 ballot papers returned by serving members by the ¢n¢ 
of last week, 88 were in favour of Sunday opening. = 
total membership of Equity, according to the return SsU»° 
mitted to the TUC, is 3,575. 
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Milwaukee in this War 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


N December 14, 1942, the Navy reported Lieutenant 
O Carl Frederick Zeidler missing in action. He had volun- 
teered for service ten months before in the midst of his first 
term as Mayor of Milwaukee. Zeidler’s enlistment was part 
of the mobilisation which the people of his city undertook 
as the United States entered the war. This January, pro- 
duction in local factories was at the rate of $100 millions a 
month ; 1942 registered a gain of 27.5 per cent over I94I 
output, most of which was prime war Or sub-contract work, 
done on an “expedite emergency ” basis. ; 

This expansion was tied to a process of cqnversion. A few 
new plants were built where absolute necessity demanded, 
but, in the main, increased production was achieved within 
the existing structure of widely diversified manufacturing 
establishments. Automatic machines that used to turn out 
pens and pencils are whirling out fuses ; big steel presses 
formerly engaged in hammering out transcontinental pipe 
lines ate turning out bomb cases. Refrigerator makers have 
focused their attention on the production of 105 mm. guns. 
Shells and shell casings are being turned out in quantities 


numbering millions by firms whose peacetime products 


were construction materials. A firm that used to make many 
different items, from electric motors to farm equipment 
and huge turbines, is building superchargers for planes. Re- 
fuelling trucks for the Air Force, parts for propeller 
assemblies, cargo ships and motorcycles, are among some of 
the other items of current production. 

These converted facilities are running around the clock ; 
factory lights, blazing through long winter nights in all 
sections of the city—since a thousand miles lie between 
Milwaukee and the coast to the east, and two thousand to 
the west, there is no dim-out—brighten spirits of both 
workers and observers with a feeling of getting things done. 
Since there has been no mushrooming of plants, nor any 
great influx of workers—the city has increased its man- 
hours largely by drawing on its women—these lights are 
the most spectacular part of what is otherwise a forceful 
rather than a dramatic effort. The city has neither show- 
places of concentrated war work nor cluttering of trailer 
camps. Housing is about as usual. Hours of stores, factories 
and schools have been fitted to meet the needs of 
transportation. 

That’s the record, in spite of the fact that the 1940 
census still rated Milwaukee as the American city with the 
largest proportion of German stock, with foreign white 
stock of German origin running as high as 20 per cent of 
the total population of 587,472. (The 1930 census classified 
158,249 residents, or some 27 per cent of the then total 
population, as of German origin; the decrease is due to 
the death of older Germans, whose descendants are classi- 
fied as native-born Americans.) Rated as the third city in 
the number of persons speaking German (only New York 
and Chicago outrank it), Milwaukee has 109,580. 

In 1939, then, it is understandable why a German agent 
sought industrial workers in Milwaukee. One Eugene Buerk, 
a draftsman who was a resident for ten years, but not a 
citizen, recruited men for work in Germany’s industrial 
plants. It was reported that nearly 300 persons entrained 
on the specials leaving for Chicago and New York, where 
they sailed on the Bremen for Germany. In New York 
the Milwaukee contingent joined several thousand other 
Tecruits from Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Flint. One 
of them, Walter Drews, returned in February, 1940, to tell 
of promises not kept. His pictured bubble of “steady work 
at good wages” in Germany had burst. He said he was 
told that other Milwaukeeans recruited for work there 
wanted to get back, but couldn’t. 


Last Time 


Has Milwaukee’s character changed since World War I? 
Recruiting for the Army, Navy and Marines after Pearl 


Harbour speak an emphatic “Yes.” In 1917, of course, 
there had been no direct attack on the United States ; 
evidence that not all Milwaukeeans were for the war is 
contained in the fact that recruiting officers found it neces- 
sary to seek aid from the District Atiorney’s office in 
suppressing troublesome agitators. In the first two weeks 
of the last war, these offices enlisted only 304 men in the 
Army—a number far below their quota—and 139 in the 
Navy. The draft law was enacted, and young men sud- 
denly decided to marry. Licences were issued at the rate of 
more than 400 a month, or twice the normal rate. This tme, 
in the four-week period following Pearl Harbour, 860 
Milwaukee men enlisted in the Army, 203 in the Navy, 304 
in the Marines, and 25 in the Coast Guard. 


At the same time, less of the hysteria attendant on the 
elimination of everything that was even remotely tinged 
with German is apparent in the present conflict than in 
World War I. Devotees of German cooking, of which the 
city retains a tasty share, may enjoy their apfel pfann- 
kuchen ; sauerbraten with noodles and wiener schnitzel, 
without fear of upbraiding or pressure for renaming in 
the mannet of 1917, when sauerkraut became liberty cab- 
bage with no lessening of its aroma. Changing of proper 
names was of great importance in 1917. Towns lost their 
identity in new appellations. Schlesingerville became 
Slinger, Fredericsdorf was shortened to Frederics, Leuchen- 
berger to Layton. Numerous loyal citizens of German 


extraction changed their names to lose their identity with 
the “ Fatherland.” 


Newspaper files show that up to April, 1917, 68.3 per cent 
of children in the elementary schools were studying 
German ; it was practically compulsory ; in high schools, 
where it was optional, 24 per cent of the students selected 
German. On April 13th, however, a school principal’s asso- 
ciation committee voted 9 to o to recommend dropping 
German in the lower four grades; subsequently, it was 
dropped entirely from the elementary schools. To-day, 
Latin and Spanish are the favoured languages in high 
school ; German, Italian and French are dying. 


This war has brought no need for editorial crusading. 
Fully reported and talk of the town was the suicide, on 
June 1 ’. 1942, of George Froboese, Milwaukee leader of 
the Volksbund. He was decapitated by a train at the little 
way station of Waterloo, Indiana, while on his way to 
appear before a Federal grand jury in New York. Only 
about 100 persons attended the German-spoken funeral 
services, while about 200 of the curious lingered outside. 
“ Justice was done” seemed the general consensus. To-day, 
local spirit is in accord with the national action. One of 
the submarines or subchasers being launched on nearby 
inland lakes and bays may avenge Lieutenant Zeidler. 


Planning for Peace 


THE terms of reference of the National Resources and 
Planning Board’s report on Social Security were wide. 
But the scope of its second Report—on Demobilisation and 
Post-war Problems—is wider still. Beginning with the un- 
exceptionable statement that “We shall not be content this 
time to give each young man $60 in cash and a ticket home,” 
the Report deals with the immediate problems of demobi- 
lising men and machines. It sketches the basic policies for 
an expanding economy, including very wide improvements 
to the physical equipment of the country; and includes 
sections on security, public health, fiscal policies and ad- 
ministrative problems. The result is not a plan in the same 
concrete sense as the security report. It is rather a series of 
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notes and suggestions designed to aid Congress, the 
Administration and its agencies in the formation of a plan. 


Demobilisation 


The immediate problem after the end of hostilities will 
be the return of men, plant and equipment to peacetime 
uses. The Report points out that this is likely to cover a 
considerable period if, as seems likely, fighting continues on 
one front after victory has been achieved elsewhere. The 
main aim is to make it an orderly process, avoiding the 
extremes either of deflation or an inflationary boom. 

The demobilisation of men from the Forces is already 
being studied by several committees, one set up under the 
Selective Service Act, and another, under General Osborn, 
which is dealing with the problem of interrupted schooling. 
On this point, therefore, the recommendations are brief. 
The Board suggests that a dismissal wage or allowance for 
men leaving the Forces might be considered. It urges 
that security protection must be provided for men entering 
reserved occupations as well as those who left them to join 
up. It is particularly concerned that programmes of voca- 
tional education be provided, both in schools and in indus- 
try, to equip young men for earning their living again. 

Military demobilisation will, in the end, release, per- 
haps, 11 million men for‘ whom jobs must be provided. 
Industrial demobilisation will throw many more on to the 
labour market. Between 20 and 30 million are now employed 
in war industry. The armistice will not force all these 
to hunt for new jobs, but over a period of time a sub- 
stantial number will need some sort of provision. The 
authors of the Report are attracted by the idea that 
nationwide extension and liberalisation of the unemploy- 
ment compensation system might be the most effective 
means of providing a transition allowance. Public works, the 
Board states, with unusual reserve, “ may also be appro- 
priate.” 

The demobilisation of plant and equipment, and the liqui- 
dation of contracts, will not, of course, be complete. The 
Board suggests that war plants to be kept in operation or 
stand-by condition should be selected before the end of 
hostilities, so that the communities and industries concerned 
can adjust their plans. Selection of these plants should be 
guided by the need for better regional distribution of de- 
fence manufacturing, particularly from the point of view 
of vulnerability, and the comparative difficulty of estab- 
lishing production of civilian products and plants in certain 
areas. 

The problem of conversion back to civilian production is 
twofold. In some war plants there is no Government in- 
vestment ; others in which there is an urgent public interest 
have been constructed with Government funds. The Board 
suggests that Government aid should be extended to the 
private operator in the form of plant rehabilitation grants ; 
the immediate provision in the Federal tax laws for the 
establishment of a “Post War Corversion Reserve,” and 
loans at low interest rates. 


The Report is greatly impressed with the danger of 
creating monopolies by the disposal of Government financed 
plants especially in the basic metals and materials. It argues 
that these should be distributed among numerous operators 
to assure. competition ; but it goes further than this. The 
Government, it urges, should participate in decisions as 
to what areas are to be exploited and what concerns are to 
operate after the war. The Board is convinced of the desira- 
bility of new forms of partnership between private enter- 
prise and the Government in industries of national import- 
ance like aircraft, shipbuilding, magnesium, aluminium and 
others, where great investments of public money already 
exist. These “ partnerships” might take the form of mixed 
corporations, or some degree of Government Participation 
might be assured by the granting of security for loans 
Assistance of various kinds to small enterprise is recom- 
mended. The authors of the Report are most reluctant to 
see these basic sectors of the nation’s economy and defence 
returned to uncontrolled private management. 

The Report also emphasises the need for Government 
encouragement of research, to develop new industries and 
processes and improved products. In addition, the Board 
Proposes increased grants for private research ; aid in dis- 
tributing information on new processes and products ; and 
the maintenance of free access to both new and old pro- 


ventions fathered by publicly 
institutions. 
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The section of the Report dealing with the immediate 
problems of demobilisation concludes with observations on 
the relaxation of wartime controls. It is obvious that, for 
a period after the war, the rationing both of scarce raw 
materials and of consumers’ goods will have to continue. 
Some price’ and wage controls will be necessary. These, 
presumably, will be temporary. The Board would like, 
however, to see some controls made permanent, particularly 
those over industries supplying raw materials ; those with 
rapidly diminishing reserves, like the oil industry ; those 
supplying power, fuel, transport, and other public services. 
In respect to labour, the Board feels that more—rather than 
fewer—controls will be necessary in the early postwar 
period, if labour standards are not to collapse under a 
flood of unemployed. 


Post-War Expansion 


Up to this point the discussion is limited to the period 
immediately after the war, although some of the policies 
have long-term implications. The Report goes on to con- 


_ sider broader problems of public policy. Under a section 


entitled “Plans for the Development of an Expanding 
Economy through Co-operation of Government and Private 
Enterprise ” it is suggested that the Gavernment should 
take measures to encourage “ healthy and aggressive private 
enterprise ”; to prevent the abuse of economic power and 
the waste of national resources ; and to eliminate avoidable 
uncertainties and/needless burdens in the laws affecting 
enterprise. There is no enlargement on these goals. The 
authors feel on surer and more fertile ground in discus- 
sions of positive Governmental action. On fiscal policy 
they have concrete suggestions to make. The various 
branches of the Government must work according to a gen- 
eral plan, in order that policies affecting purchasing power, 
like public works, social security, and the like, of Federal, 
state and local authorities, should not cancel out. They 
recommend a sharp reduction of consumption taxes ; the 
retention of a progressive tax structure, and a broadened 
base, with the major emphasis on income taxes and less on 
the corporate income tax ; adequate programme of public 
works ; expansion of public welfare expenditures, partly to 
reduce state and local reliance on property and consump- 
tion taxes; and international collaboration on_ policies 
designed to maintain employment, open outlets for foreign 
investment, and promote the most effective use of world 
resources. The fields particularly suitable for private initia- 
tive, with or without Government participation, both in 
financing and management, are, in the opinion of the Board, 
urban redevelopment; housing; transport and _ terminal 
reorganisation ; and energy development. 


Further sections of the Report deal with measures to 
secure collective bargaining and labour participation in 
management, with fair shares for the farmer and with plans 
for services and security. 


The Government should assume the responsibility of 
assuring jobs at fair wages. Attention is given to the im- 
portance of adequate nutrition ; and the revolutionary pro- 
posal is made that action should be taken by Government 
to enable people to budget for medical care over a period 
of time, and to adjust their payments to their ability to pay, 
at the same time protecting the income of medical personnel. 


Although the Board has recommendations to make about 
decentralisation of administration, on the whole it makes no 
bones about its belief that the Federal Government must, 
in the main, provide the lion’s share of stimulus, plans, and 
funds for post-war adjustment, for large-scale development 
of the nation’s resources, and for the assurance of economic 
democracy and security. It is to be regretted that there has 
not been, as yet, more informed comment about its specific 
recommendations. But it should be remembered that for 
many Americans dependence on Government is still obnox- 


neg Senator Burton put the issue as many Americans will 
eel it. 


__I agree that it is important to do some planning for our 
internal stability after the war, but I think that the emphasis 
should be placed on industrial recovery rather than on social 
security. 

_So far Mr Roosevelt has carefully refrained from asso- 
ciating himself with the NRPB Reports. Until he does s0, 
they are likely to be shelved. But if, as some observers sug- 
gest, he hopes to fight the 1944 elections on a programme 
of full employment, social insurance, and public works, the 
struggle will come, not over details of policy, but over this 


fundamental and as yet undecided question 6f Government 
responsibility. 
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American Notes 


American Commentary 


The Prime Minister’s broadcast made an immensely 
favourable impression in the United States. Its tone of reso- 
jution and confidence was applauded everywhere, but what 
surprised and, on the whole, delighted American listeners 
was the coherence and concreteness of British plans both 
for war and peace. As the leader in the Herald Tribune 
observed : ; 

His was a picture of a future worth fighting for: a future 
no doubt controversial in many of ts aspects, but definite, 
with some substance and meaning to it within the present 
powers of prophecy. One cannot help contrasting it with that 
vague and elusive mist of contradictions which is all as yet 
that confronts the inquirer after the future policies and pur- 
poses of the United States. : 

The force of what Mr Churchill had to say was the greater 
because of his earlier reluctance to prophesy or to discuss 
post war policies ; and the Tribune was not alone in feeling 
that here was a friendly challenge to join Britain in the crea- 
tion of a brave new world. The progressive nature of the 
Prime Minister’s proposals caused particular surprise. Com- 
ment varied widely, of course, according to its source. It is 
symptomatic of the continued divergences in American 
opinion that, while Senator Ball’s doubt about the advis- 
ability of too much stress on “ regionalism ” before a world 
organisation is established appeared to be shared by many, 
the World Telegram, though welcoming the regional 
principle, objected to the thought that the United States 
lmight be expected to join a European Council, “ with its 
political problems and military commitments.” The “ Pacific 
School,” as was to be expected, took issue with the course of 
the war as described by Mr Churchill, and its interpretation 
of what he said does less than justice to Mr Churchill’s 
intention. The Scripps Howard press, according to reports, 
for example, argued that his main aims were the defeat of 
Hitler and the immediate commencement of a four-year 
construction plan in Britain. Criticism from this source, 
however, is largely a matter of routine. To the vast majority 
of Americans the broadcast served as a timely reminder of 
British daring and determination in matters of post-war 
policy at home and abroad. 


* * * 


The Times on Russia 


The recent leading article in The Times on Anglo- 
Soviet relations has provoked much speculation in the 
United States, dismay in some quarters, and comment 
everywhere. Some exception has been taken to the proposal 
for joint Anglo-Russian guardianship of European security 
and what is interpreted as a demand for advance approval 
of Russian frontier demands; and a disclaimer from Mr 
Eden was necessary to allay the fear that Britain was rely- 
ing on a post-war Anglo-Soviet bloc rather than on a con- 


‘cert of the United Nations. The New York Times in a 


highly critical editorial said : 

American opinion will not look favourably on any proposal 
to put the smal] nations of Europe on the auction block in 
order to purchase Russian confidence and co-operation . . 
If there is one method to drive America back into isolation, 
it is to question the fundamental basis for international co- 
operation among the United Nations laid down in the Atlantic 
Charter. 


The article goes on to argue that “ appeasement of Russia” 
is no more likely to succeed than appeasement of Hitler ; 
that it would discourage resistance in the occupied coun- 
tries; and conveys the warning that appeasement at the 
surrender of principle would also “arouse like appetites in 
Possibly unexpected places.” The identification of British 
Policy with Russian security aims is fairly widespread. The 
Washington Post comments : 

It is not news that influential British opinion wishes to see 
Britain become Russia’s second in seeking America’s recogni- 
ton of Russia’s security programme .. . The blue-print in the 
minds of our British and Russian friends will not make much 
appeal to the American people. He would make a great mistake 
Who imagined that we would have a part in a return to the old 
alliance or quasi-alliance system ‘for maintaining peace. 

There has also been some feeling that it should not be 
necessary for Britain to act as a bridge between Russia and 
the United States. But encouragement can be drawn from a 
growing understanding in some quarters that the Russian 
Programme is in part a result of uncertainty over American 
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intentions toward the maintenance of security. The Heraid 

Tribune in an able editorial pointed out that so far 
there is no official act committing the United States to any 
form of collective security which might tempt Russia to 
forgo the search for boundaries that would offer individual 
security .. . In advance of a really convincing demonstration 
that this country accepts the fact that she is part of the world 
and intends to act on this idea in peace, it is hardly likely that 
Russia will make commitments on matters she considers 
vital to her security. 

The realisation that to other countries the great uncertainty 


is the line that American policy will take is not yet general, 
but it is growing. 


Wages Formula 


The War Labour Board has rejected the petition of the 
American Federation of Labour to scrap the “ little steel ” 
formula for wage increases. This formula limited increases 
to 15 per cent of the wage-rates paid in January, 1941, 
on the ground that such an increase would compensate for 
the rise in the cost of living. It should be noted, however, 
that the four labour members of the Board voted against 
the formula; it is the employers and public members 
who have maintained it for the time being. It is also 
significant that the petition came from the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, which has previously been the formula’s 
most loyal supporter. Mr John L. Lewis has for months 
been denouncing the formula as “miserably stupid ” 
and designed to starve labour while fattening 
profits. The Congress of Industrial Organisations has 
registered its opposition in more restrained terms, arguing 
that, by fixing increases on a percentage basis, it makes 
hardship for the lower-paid groups, and maintaining that the 
rise in the cost of living has already reached 20 per cent 
above the level of January, 1941. The CIO would like to 
see the War Labour Board take more advantage of the 
provisions for flexibility embodied in the Price Stabilisa- 
tion Act. It is these “escape clauses” for eliminating 
inequalities and sub-standard wages that the Board will 
have to invoke—admittedly with some straining of their 
meaning—if a compromise on wages in the soft coal indus- 
try is to be kept even nominally within the letter of the 
present regulations. Mr Lewis’ miners have already had 
more than the allotted 15 per cent rises, and Mr Lewis has 
declared bluntly that they will refuse to be bound by the 
formula. His demands include a $2 a day basic increase, on 
the present $7 a day rate. The intervention of the President, 
on the request of the mine owners, has averted the likelihood 
of strike action on April 1st, but only by forcing from the 
owners the concession they previously were unwilling to 
make, namely that any wage increase granted by an arbitra- 
tion tribunal will be retroactive to April 1st. If Mr Lewis, 
by the use of the big stick, is able to secure further gains 
for his miners, it is obvious that the dissatisfaction of the 
more co-operative labour leaders will have to be replaced 
by something stronger if they are not to see their leadership 
undermined. The way will then be open to inflation, not by 
leaps and bounds, but inch by inch, and the demand for 
anti-union legislation will be strengthened. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


In some comments on the NRPB social security report 
it is suggested that it should be financed by a Io per cent 
payroll tax. This figure was at one time mentioned by 
Madam Perkins, the Secretary of Labour; it is not clear 
whether it was advanced by the Board in its full Report, 
which is not yet available in this country. This would 
constitute a substantial difference from the flat-rate contri- 
bution proposed in the Beveridge plan. 


* 


Anti-fourth term resolutions are being introduced into 
a number of state legislatures and have already been passed 
in four. In Illinois a resolution has been adopted petitioning 
Congress to call a convention to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution limiting Presidents of the United States 
to two terms. Other states which have adopted or are 
introducing similar resolutions are Iowa, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, and Wisconsin. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Polish Agriculture 


(By a Correspondent) 


P= agriculture is at present dominated by the fact 
that for three and a half years the country has been 
divided into three parts. In each of them, the war has had a 
different effect. Western Poland, the Warthegau, has been 
incorporated in the Reich since 1939. It used to produce 
the bulk of Poland’s agricultural surplus. The agriculture 
of central Poland, the General Government, was less pro- 
ductive. The pre-war yield per hectare of nearly all crops 
was lower there than in western Poland. For wheat, it was 
12 quintals, compared with more than 16.5 quintals in 
western Poland, and for rye, barley, oats and sugar beet 
the figures were II.§ against 14.7 ; 10.9 against 16.7 3 12.4 


against 15.2; and 201 against 221. Only in the case of 


potatoes was the yield per hectare higher in central than in 
western Poland. The incorporation of the western provinces 
in the Reich was, therefore, carried out for economic as 
well as political motives. Poznan and Pomerania were the 
first foreign granaries conquered by German arms, 

The agriculture of eastern Poland has undergone many 
changes. It was subjected to the Soviet land reform of 
1939, when its big estates were shared out among the 
peasants. Later on, the experiment of collectivisation was 
started by the Soviets, though it was not pushed very far. 
The Soviet reforms were only partly undone under the 
German occupation. 

In each of the three parts, the Germans pursue a different 
policy. Their main preoccupation in the Warthegau has 
been to strengthen the German elements there, and to 
squeeze out the Poles. A policy of German settlement was 
started immediately after- the conquest, which up to 1942 
was carried out fairly intensively. During 1942, however, 
the pace of colonisation slackened abruptly. Apparently, the 
shortages of manpower began to tell in this sphere too; 
candidates for settlement were probably not available. The 
colonisation has resulted in the transfer of some 38 per 
cent of land property in the incorporated provinces to 
German newcomers. About 50 per cent of the cultivatea 
land has still been left in Polish hands, though a considerable 
proportion of Polish property is under German “ trustee- 
ship.” From a purely economic point of view, however, agri- 
culture has suffered in western Poland less than in the other 
provinces. For the very reason that the Third Reich has 
regarded Poznan and Pomerania as German lands, more 
care has been taken to preserve the agricultural wealth of 
the province. Deterioration in productivity here has prob- 
ably not exceeded the similar deterioration in the agricul- 
ture of Germany itself. The acreage under cultivation and 
the yield of grain per hectare have not fallen substantially 
below the pre-war level; and they have probably been 
maintained at that level by the big estates. The aim has been 
to keep the output of rye—the staple grain of the country— 
stationary and to expand root crops and oleaginous plants 
at the expense of fodder, and especially of barley. The area 
under oil plants has, according to German sources, been 
increased by 30,000 hectares, and that under root crops by 
50,000 hectares. The decrease in cattle population has been 
comparatively moderate ; it is estimated at ro per cent for 
horses and at 15 per cent for horned cattle. 


Losses in the East 


The devastation of agriculture in eastern Poland contrasts 
sharply with the conditions in the Warthegau. The area 
now under cultivation is not likely to be more than three- 
quarters of the pre-war acreage; and the average yield of 
grains per hectare has dropped by about one-third. The 
losses in the cattle population have been enormous. About 
60 per cent of the horses and 50 per cent of horned cattle 
and pigs should be written off. This devastation has been 
due not so much to the “ normal” shortages of fodder as to 
the requisitioning of animals for war transport. Eastern 
Poland has been much nearer the front, and this has severely 
affected its agriculture. The land reforms carried out under 


the Soviet rule have not been undone root and branch. The 
restoration of property to previous owners has been madc 
conditional on their political “loyalty,” and on the ‘deliver- 
ing of full quotas of foodstuffs. German colonisation has 
not been attempted here; the political problem is the 
relations between Ukrainians and Poles. During the inter- 
war period, the Poles sought to increase their numerica! 
strength in the east by colonisation of the countryside. 
Most of these Polish settlers were deported into the interior 
of Russia in 1939-41 during the period of Soviet rule ; thus 
the strength of the Polish element has been weakened op 
the eastern borderlands. 

The General Government holds, geographically and 
economically, an intermediate position between the incor- 
porated provinces in the west and the eastern lands. Its 
agriculture has not been affected by the economic Drang 
nach Osten. Such expropriations as have taken place have 
been carried out for strategical reasons. They have taken 
place quite recently in the defence belt on the Bug, where 
§0,000-60,000 peasant families have been cleared out of 
scores of villages. The deterioration in agriculture has not 
been so grave as in eastern Poland, but much more so than 
in the Warthegau. The area under wheat, barley and oats 
has been reduced by about 30 per cent. The acreage under 
rye has remained stationary, but the yield per acre has 
fallen by about 20 per cent. The losses in cattle have been 
very high; in 1941, about one-third of the horse stock 
was diverted to war transport. 

The average losses of Polish agriculture as a whole are 
summarised in the following table computed by Polish 
agriculturists : — 


Percentage decreases 
: on pre-war figures 
Area under grain (excluding rye) 


Yield of cereals per acre .............. 20 
EE ee eee 30 
Lc cih chao edb aneweadak or 35 
EE Rbk cin iie Ade pipes kaa eka x bh os 40 
Pn ascsvcessebbesebndesssctencee 30 


Although the losses are grave enough, they are not so grave 
as to prevent a relatively quick recovery of Polish agri- 
culture after the war. Only the decrease in the number of 
horses and horned cattle is bound to have more lasting 
effects. But these average figures tell only part of the story. 
It should also be pointed out that the losses are by no means 
evenly distributed geographically or socially. The big estate 
in western and central Poland has suffered far less than the 
small peasant holding, partly because the invader’s policy 
has favoured the big estate as being more convenient for 
controlling deliveries, but partly, too, because of the greater 
power of resistance of the big estate. The small holding has 
more frequently than not lost most of its cattle through 
requisitioning, whereas the big estate has rarely been de- 
prived of more than a small part of its stock. The pro- 
portionately heavier loss of cattle has deprived the small 
holding of manure, almost the only kind of fertiliser used 
by the Polish peasant. The big estate has only rarely 
suffered from a shortage of manure, and it has also had 
chemical fertilisers allocated to it. The quotas of deliveries 
have been fixed per acre, so that the small holdings have 
been left with hardly any marketable surpluses. The big 
landowner has remained the main beneficiary of the 
fantastically high prices on the free and black markets. 
It is, therefore, the destruction of the small peasant economy 
which will present the most difficult problem for post-war 
Poland. It should not be forgotten that before the war more 
than 64 per cent of Polish rural holdings were primitive 
dwarf holdings under 5 hectares, 25 per cent of which 
ee —_ 2 hectares, while 89 per cent were under 10 

The problem has been complicated by a new factor for 
which there has been no spicey -kes other of the 
occupied countries. In one half of Poland, the one that 
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has experienced Soviet occupation, the big estate has beeri 
broken up and destroyed. In the rest of Poland, it has 
survived. On the assumption that Poland regains its eastern 
provinces, a radical agricultural adjustment is inevitable. Any 
attempt to unscramble the land reforms carried out by the 
Soviets, and to restore the big estates, would be fraught 
with civil war. But to leave two such different agricultural 
structures within the framework of one state would hardly 
be feasible. The big estate is not likely to gain a new lease of 


life; on the other hand, the small holdings will hardly be 


able to recover from the ravages of the war—which was 
preceded by a not less devastating and protracted agricul- 
tural slump—unless the peasant economy is at last re- 
organised on a modern co-operative basis. This would in its 
turn involve large imports of agricultural machinery. 


Labour Troubles in 
Bolivia 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LA PAZ] 


January 15th 

In recent months, there were a series of labour conflicts in 
Bolivia which have seriously affected its tin output. The 
first occurred in the Potosi mines of the Compania Minera 
Unificada de] Cerro Potosi. The miners demanded the 
abolition of the company’s stores, which were supposed to 
put at their disposal certain necessaries at below cost 
price—which meant that their wages were also kept on a 
relatively low level. The abolition of compulsory purchases 
in these stores ought, it was maintained, to have been 
accompanied by a wage increase, amply justified in the 
miners’ view by the recent rise in tin prices. But the 
Arbitration Committee appointed by the Government 
delayed the award for four months and finally endorsed the 
company’s standpoint. A strike was only averted by the 
promulgation of the Busch Labour Code and by the efforts 
of the Labour leaders in Potosi. 

About the same time, the miners of the Patifio group in 
the Catavi area asked for a large increase in wages. An 
agreement on a basis of a 30 per cent increase seemed 
imminent but for the intervention of a leading mine-owner, 
who was reported to have alleged that the obligations of the 
new Labour Code,.together with wage increases, would 
impose too heavy a burden on the already overtaxed mining 
industry. He also argued that it would create a precedent 
for his own group. Their petition being refused, the Catavi 
miners scheduled a strike for December 14th. Meanwhile, 
Colonel Cuenca, military commander of the Oruro area, 
took matters in hand. On December 13th, a conference 
which he called for negotiations with the miners’ leaders 
ended with the arrest of the latter. The miners attempted 
to release their leaders, and in the subsequent clash one 
miner was killed and several wounded. As a result, some 
10,000 miners went on strike, involving about 50 per cent 
of Bolivia’s tin output. The Government, for its part, 
decreed martial law in the mining districts of La Paz, 
Oruro, Potosi, Cochabamba and Chuquisaca. 


Mediation Refused 


_ The Bolivian Labour headquarters immediately offered 
its mediation, which was refused by the Government. 
Instead, the residences of its leaders—most of them 
members of the PIR, the party of the Left—were searched, 
and, in one of them, a document was found which, in the 
Government’s view, proved beyond doubt that the strike 
was being fostered by the PIR to promote “ the social 
revolution.” Nearly all the leaders of the Bolivian working 
class have been put under arrest under a charge of sub- 
version, Meanwhile, another clash occurred between the 
military and the workers in Catavi, in which more miners 
were killed, 

What seems to have occurred was this. At the recent 
conference of the PIR, a draft was submitted suggesting 
what should be the tactics of the party if its candidate for 
the presidential elections of 1944 were elected and then 

rived of his success by an. electoral fraud. The author 
of the draft, with a lack of political maturity characteristic 
in Bolivia, proposed that, in this event, strikes should be 
fostered all over Bolivia in order to provoke a revolutionary 
‘<nisis. The proposa! was not even considered. 

The fact that the Minister of the Interior published only 
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part of this document, creating the impression that it 
referred to the strike at Catavi, and that he accused the 
PIR of having accepted the proposal as its official pro- 
gramme—a statement which had to be modified later—had 
a painful effect. It was felt that Bolivian Labour, whose 
contribution to the Allied war effort was so important, had 
not been given a fair chance to defend itself against, to 
say the least, questionable charges. This impression was 
strengthened by the fact that the daily, La Calle, generally 
regarded as sympathetic to the Axis, joined the campaign 
against the PIR, accusing it of being controlled “by a 
foreigner, Lombardo Toledano, agent of Yankee imperialism 
and defender of the Jews.” (Toledano recently visited 
Bolivia and was sharply attacked by La Calle because he 
called on Bolivian Labour to give wholehearted support to 
the Allied war effort and on Bolivia to enter the war.) 


Anti-Labour Bias 


It was felt that there is a strong anti-Labour bias in 
certain Government circles, and that it could only be in 
the interests of German sympathisers to foster the belief 
that Bolivian Labour was, at this crucial period of the 
war, engaged in “subversive activities,” whereas, in fact, 
the Bolivian Labour Centre adopted the following resolu- 
tion on the occasion of the continental labour demonstration 
against the massacre of the Jews: “Our statutes, declara- 
tion of principles and Congress resolutions bear witness 
that the organised workers of Bolivia are mortal enemies 
of Nazi Fascism, Falangism and their Fifth Column.” 

According to press reports, the strike came to an end 
on December 24th, but as a result of the reprisals an 
exodus of miners from the Catavi area began, while about 
40 labour leaders are still confined. The Unified Socialists, 
one of the biggest parties of the Chamber of Deputies, 
protested to the Minister of the Interior against the killing 
of the Catavi miners, but the Minister only made an un- 
convincing reply. 

In the meantime, it has been estimated that the tin 
output in 1942 is at least ro per cent, if not 15 per cent, 
below that of 1941. 
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Banking in Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
February 27th 

Tue results of the Irish banks’ operations in 1942 show 
that profits have risen by £70,105 to £1,102,131. This is a 
welcome contrast to the decline of profits in the earlier 
years of the war. The explanation of this increase is to be 
found in the expansion of the banks’ resources. Deposits 
rose by £24,487,221 to a record total of £240,543,621. In 
contrast to the experience of English banks, advances and 
bills discounted did not decline. While the advances of 
several banks fell, the advances of others rose, with the 
result that total advances were up by £403,871 to 

£81,795,747. The Irish banks did not expand the type of 
~ low-yielding assets that have figured so prominently in the 
balance-sheets of the British banks during the war. They do 
not hold any Treasury bills, and, with the exception of one 
bank, do not hold TDRs. The bulk of their additional assets 
take the form of investments which yield a reasonable 
return. The rise in profits was, no doubt, partly the result 
of the increased charges for keeping accounts. 

The banking statistics reflect the consequences of the 
war on Irish economic life. The expansion of deposits has 
been most marked among small depositors, mainly of the 
farming classes, and there has been an increase in the 
number of accounts, showing that the banking habit is 
growing. The stability of the amount of advances indicates 
that farmers are not demanding accommodation, owing to 
the shortage of supplies of fertilisers and other working 
capital. The chairman of one of the banks has complained 
of the unfair competition for agricultural advances by the 
Agricultural Credit Corporation, which receives a Govern- 
ment subsidy. This corporation has reduced its rate on 
loans, old and new, to 43 per cent, and has arranged for the 
conversion of its more onerous debentures. The chairman of 
the corporation has complained of a shortage of demand 
for loans even on the more favourable terms now offered. 
The plethoric conditions in the Irish banking system 
suggest that the present time is particularly favourable for 
public borrowing for the programme of Government 
expenditure which will become necessary after the war. 

The annual meetings of the banks have all been hela, and 
the chairmen have made their speeches to shareholders on 
the usual conventional lines. It is surprising that the oppor- 
tunity provided by these meetings is not utilised to reply to 
some of the criticism of the banks which is persistently 
made in certain quarters. The example of the English banks 
in this matter might well be followed. Some account, on the 
lines of Mr McKenna’s speech this year to the share- 
holders of the Midland Bank, of the services which the 
banks actually contribute to the smooth working of the 
everyday economic life of the community would help. 

The Central Bank began business on February 1st. The 
opening of this institution, which takes the place of the 
Currency Commission, will not immediately affect the 
working of the Irish banking system. Bankers are required 
to make a moderate deposit with the Minister for Finance, 
and to take out a licence to carry on business. Facilities are 
provided for rediscounting bills, which, however, are not 
likely to be widely utilised. There are certain contingent 
powers in the Central Bank which, if used without dis- 
cretion, might prove embarrassing to the banks. The Central 
Bank can, if the Board is of opinion that the assets within 
Eire of a bank are insufficient, require the bank to deposit a 
sum free of interest. It can also take control of external 
clearings. The possession of these powers puts the Central 
Bank in a position to interfere considerably with the con- 
duct of the banks’ business, but it is improbable that they 
will be used except with the utmost discretion. rk 
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Transport in India 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue construction of 20,000 tons of additional coastal craft 
was recommended last year by a committee investigati 
the possibility of developing waterborne transport off the 
west coast of India. This is a reminder of the strain felt 
by India’s transport system and particularly by the Indian 
railways. Whereas “native” craft are transporting 14 
million tons of cargo per season along the west coast 
between Karachi and Cochin and the recommendation 
aims at the diversion of another 681,000 tons from the 
railways, the whole Indian railway system last year carried 
nearly 93 million tons of goods. 


As regards inland transport, India has a very low mile- 
age of roads—one of the lowest in relation to the size of 
its population. The total mileage of extra-municipal roads 
is round 290,000. Of this, only 186,000 miles are motorable 
roads, and of this total again only 83,600 are motorable 
all the year round. “ Motorable” is a very relative term, 
and the position is perhaps better indicated by the state- 


- ment that about one-quarter of the road mileage is 


metalled. The distribution of roads in India varies 
greatly. The province with the greatest road mileage is 
Bengal, with 91,000, of which only some 3,900 have a 
modern surface or macadam. Madras, out of a total mile- 
age of 35,700, has 21,440 modern roads, while Bombay, out 
of a total of 19,570, has 11,130 with modern surface or 
macadam. Two of the few outstanding main trunk roads 
of India are from Calcutta to the mouth of the Khyber 
Pass and from Bombay to Delhi. 


In the road building of the nineteenth century, the first 
consideration was strategic mecessity and next the con- 
venience of the civil authorities in connecting headquarters 
with the sub-divisional headquarters and the latter with the 
district headquarters. About half the mileage of railways 
in British India has a metalled road parallel with it, and 
some 25 per cent of the metalled road system is parallel 
with the railways. Emphasis on the desirability of feeder 
roads to the railhead came much later in the day, and was 
brought more to the fore by the development of motor 
transport. That new main road, as distinct from feeder 
road, construction ought not to be developed to such 
lengths as to raise serious competition with the State-owned 
railways was never far from the minds of the authorities 
when motor transport grew. In great areas of India, there 
is no local material suitable for building first-class roads, 
so that it is often about as expensive to build and maintain 
such a road as to construct a railway—the latter giving 
more promise of a direct financial return on the outlay. 
Obviously, productive road propositions were hard to come 
by, and it was a misfortune that when ‘the possibilities of 
more roads for rapidly developing road transport were 
seriously considered, the period should have coincided 
with the depression period. The Provincial Governments 
were thus unable to undertake road-building programmes 
on any scale. The administration of roads has been prin- 
cipally in the hands of Provincial Governments, delegating 
downwards to municipalities and district local boards. To 
aid road development, the revenue from the petrol tax, 
collected by the Central Government, is put into a special 
account, which is allocated to the Provinces and States in 
a ratio based on their petrol consumption. At the end of 
March, 1940, the balance in the fund available for alloca- 
tion was just under £9 millions, of which the gross receipts 
for the previous twelve months were but £1,312,500. It is 
estimated that at least £30 millions would be required to 
provide India with an adequate system of roads. 


Mobilising the Bullock 


The Indian cultivators’ standard transporter—the bullock 
cart, of which there are estimated to be some 10 millions 
—is being pressed into service for the war effort. At the 
September meeting of the Transport Advisory Council, it 
was said that there was some reserve of bullock carts avail- 
able for transport, not only in slack seasons but throughout 
the year. The Council considered that the best way of 
utilising bullock power would be to create local demands 
by closing railway stations for booking. The Provincial 
Governments are sending in lists of stations which can be 
appropriately closed to achieve this purpose. 


Before the war, there were some 50,000 motor buses and 
lorries in India, but, during the war, the military authorities 
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have increased supplies of motor transport considerably. 
Ordinary motor transport in India (there were about 
100,000 cars and taxis licensed) has been severely curtailed 
by petrol rationing. Early in 1942, the Government of India 
announced that they would arrange priority for the import 
of the necessary plant from the United States to turn 
molasses from the Indian sugar factories into power alcohol ; 
there were only two or three such plants in India, but 
India’s sugar crop is very large. The use of producer gas 
from charcoal is also being encouraged, At the Transport 
Advisory Council meeting last September, it was announced 
that 6,000 vehicles had been converted to producer gas, 
and quotas of steel had been obtained for the conversion 
of another 12,000 vehicles in the succeeding six months. 


As a substitute for mineral lubricating oils, castor oil is 
proving useful. Its qualities as a lubricant have enabled it 
to stand comparison with mineral oil lubricants—even in 
such peculiar conditions of strain as racing cars and aero- 
plane engines. The oil is stated to lack stability over a long 
period unless suitably treated, but some time ago the 
Indian Industrial Research Bureau reported that investiga- 
tions have resulted in the discovery of several chemicals 
which are effective stabilisers when used in vegetable oils, 
including castor, ground-nut and cotton-seed oil. 


The Indian railways, in view of the limitations on other 
forms of transport, have had to bear the full strain of the 
country’s extra transport requirements under war condi- 
tions. To start with, the railways handed over, for military 
purposes, 200 locomotives and 10,000 other vehicles. 
Some of these transfers have been used outside India. 
Recently, the opening was reported of a new railway linking 
Iran with India which will speed up supplies to Russia. It 
was built at the rate of a mile a day by Indian personnel, 
and the rails and rolling stock all came from India. 


Railwaf statistics show that in 1941-42, compared with 
the last pre-war year, there was a rise of 30 per cent in 
ton miles of goods carried and of over 16 per cent in 
passenger miles; this meant an increase of 3,000 million 
passenger miles and 6,500 million ton miles. The operat- 
ing efficiency of the railways has increased by 
as much as 25 per cent, and compares well with 
the best American practice. This is all the more re- 
markable seeing that, from almost a decade prior to the 
war, the State railways could not make ends meet financially, 
so that presumably renewals were cut down and existing 
locomotives more intensively utilised. Locomotive manufac- 
ture in India itself only became a live issue just before the 
war, for it was not a paying proposition with the current 
rate of demand to establish a domestic industry. 
Now the plans for limited construction in existing rail- 
way workshops are not fructifying as quickly as ex- 
pected owing to the difficulties of obtaining certain essential 
import requirements. 


Letter to the Editor 


French Seamen 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


SiR,—In the issue dated March 20th of The Economist, 
P. 351, it is stated that “a number of French seamen were 
detained by the Fighting French authorities at Dundee 
because they wished to transfer to General Giraud.” 


After careful enquiry with the authorities of the Free 
French Navy, I am in a position to state most definitely 
that no French sailor is or has ever been detained in 
Dundee or elsewhere for the reason mentioned, nor for any 
political reason whatsoever. 


We feel that such a statement, if it is spread and believed, 
may not be helpful to secure the unity of all Frenchmen, 
= is the goal our Allies and ourselves are trying to 

ain, 

Yours sincerely, 
J. SOUSTELLE. 
_ _ Comité National, 

Commissariat National 4 Information. 

[The statement referred to in this letter was based upon 
what The Economist regarded as reliable and trustworthy 
information. There has never been any wish on the part 


this paper to embarrass Fighting France by retailing mere 
Tumour.—Eprror.] 
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The Gas Industry ‘is helping 
to build, equip and arm our tanks. Not only does 
gas itself fire the furnaces to treat the metals for 
their construction, but the by-products of gas- 
making provide their ammunition and the many 
plastic fitments with which they are equipped. 


Gas-making releases a wealth of chemical by- 
products — coke, tar, benzole, ammonia and 
sulphur — which play an important part in the 
war effort. Gas helps to win the Battle for Fuel by 
providing half a ton of coke from every ton of coal 
used at the gas works. From tar, ammonia, sulphur 
and benzole, thousands of valuable substances are 
obtained — explosives, fertilisers, creosote, life- 
saving drugs, anesthetics, acids for electric batter- 
ies, dyes, metal-replacing plastics and motor spirit. 


But although more gas and by-products are needed 
for war industries, gas-making plant is not elastic; 
there is a limit to the amount of gas that can be 
made in a given time. You can help by SAVING 
MORE GAS. Even the smallest economy helps. 
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HOW TO SAVE GAS. Ask for helpful pam- 
phlets at your Gas Showrooms or from British 
Commercial Gas Association, |! Grosvenor 


Place, London, S.W.1. 
(8) 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





A Future for Cotton 


HE extensive demand which is to be expected as a 
result of replacement needs immediately after the war 
will involve important decisions of policy on the re- 
expansion of concentrated industries. The transition from a 
concentrated state to one of free production will in no case 
be easy. But in those industries which in pre-war days were 
suffering from long-term depression, the need is for a com- 
prehensive long-term policy on which it will be particularly 
difficult to find agreement. In the case of one industry— 
namely, building—these difficulties will be largely solved by 
the preparation of a long-term construction programme. But 
where there can be little hope of utilising the full produc- 
tive capacity of an industry there is no such easy solution. 
The cotton industry is an outstanding example. Is it going 
to be the policy of the Government to put back into com- 
mission all the mills closed as a result of the concentration 
scheme? Admittedly, this concentration was carried out in 
a somewhat arbitrary manner ; yet it is virtually impossible 
to run all the mills in Lancashire on an economical basis, if 
only because of the shortage of labour. And if this is so, is 
the Government to encourage the recruitment of new labour? 
The recruitment of labour, indeed, presents itself to the 
cotton industry as an immediate and crucial aspect of the 
post-war situation. It was to discuss this problem that the 
Cotton Board organised the meeting of representatives from 
all sections of the trade which was held in Manchester on 
Wednesday. Mr R. A. Butler and Mr George Tomlinson 
represented the Government and expressed their support 
for the setting up of a committee “to formulate, supervise 
and execute a planned programme to promote organised 
recruitment, selection and training for the industry.” Pro- 
posals concerning technical education, closer cooperation 
between schools and industry, the improvement of welfare 
arrangements and others were discussed and found general 
agreement. 

It may seem strange that an acute shortage of labour is 
experienced now and expected in the future. For fifteen 
years before the war, the industry suffered from heavy, 
almost unrelieved, depression. Unemployment in places 
such as Oldham exceeded 20 per cent for many years, and 
if short-time working—which is the customary method of 
spreading employment in Lancashire—is included, there 
are few trades which can parallel the unenviable record of 
unemployment in cotton. 

Yet at the present time, despite the application of the 
Essential Work Order to the industry and the concentration 
of the productive plants, a nucleus mill is fortunate if it 
succeeds in obtaining 75 per cent of its labour require- 
ments ; and the position in the manufacturing sections is, 
if anything, worse. Many operatives moved into munitions 
before the Essential Work Order came into force, and many 
others joined the Forces, but this would not of itself have 
caused the present shortage. More important has been 
the migration of labour from cotton to other industries, and 
from the cotton districts of Lancashire to other parts of 
the country, which has proceeded on a very large scale, 
so rerea since 1930. 

ven more important has been the heavy reduction in 
the inflow of new recruits to replace Aso Boag from age 
and other causes, have left the industry. As the President 
of the Board of Education pointed out, even between 1921 
and 1931, juvenile entrants to the cotton industry fell by 
4 per a and this left the average age of the workers in 

« manufacturing section at 48 shortly before 
Technical schools have been empty wet — enc 
=r averse from allowing their children to enter the 
_ It is because of these factors that the shorta 
is expected to continue while replacement <a 
any rate, is maintained at a high level. The number of 
spindles in Lancashire fell from 59.3 millions in 1914 to 


25.8 millions in 1940, and is slightly lower to-day. But the 


available labour supply has fallen more than in proportion 
so that it is expected that after the war only about 70 per 
cent of the available productive capacity could be used. 

Even to reach this total, it is necessary that the workers 
who have left the industry since the start of the war 
should return. It is here that the proposals made on 
Wednesday are important. There will be a considerable 
disinclination on the part of cotton operatives who have 
experienced the working coriditions of other industries to 
return to cotton, and it is only if the working and social 
amenities of the industry are greatly improved that the 
trade can hope to attract anything like all of them back. 
But the more fundamental question of the recruitment of 
new labour remains. Improvements in technical training 
and working conditions, however thorough, can hardly be 
sufficient to alter the opinion of parents who have lived 
through the vicissitudes of the cotton industry in the last 
20. years. 

The one question asked, and the one question which has 
as yet received no satisfactory answer, is whether the cotton 
industry offers prospects of steady employment over a lon, 
period. The outlook here, unfortunately, cannot be said to 
be very encouraging. On the side of technique, the adapta- 
tion of ring spinning to the finer counts lowers still further 
the relative advantage of the skilled Lancashire worker, 
needing as it does less highly trained operatives. The actual 
fabric of the mills, too, is becoming out of date. A “new” 
mill in Lancashire is one built in 1906-7 and the majority 
were constructed in the nineteenth century. This is in 
marked contrast to the plants of overseas countries, whose 
capacity, incidentally, is being further extended during 
the war. It is all-important that Lancashire should not repeai 
the folly of a price boom and widespread recapitalisation 
after this war. The finances of operating mills are notably 
sound at present after the extensive capital reorganisations 
of the last few years. But the need for large capital expendi- 
ture to renovate the older mills should not be under- 
estimated. It is also important for cotton that the exchange 
parity of sterling after this war should not again be fixed at 
a conventional level which after the last war penalised all 
export industries and cotton in particular. Presumably, some 
form of control will remain after the war, in view of the 
economies shown in the experience of the Cotton Control 
and some scheme of reorganisation may be enforced. 

While Lancashire must expect a reduction in its pro- 
portion of the world’s cotton trade, it is to be hoped that 
the total of the world’s cotton trade may increase and to 
some extent compensate the fall in Lancashire’s share. 
There are some who have recently advocated trade barriers 
and price control as a method of maintaining Lancashire's 
trade. The lead in technique which alone can justify Lan- 
sage S position po the vate trade cannot be preserved 

ese means, but o i 

+ Ae a " y by progressive methods and 
_ If Lancashire is tc have a prosperous trade in the future 
it must spend not less but more than its competitors on 
new experiments and developments. An immediate staft 
is indicated in more than one direction, of which the 
development of viscose yarns is not the least important. 
Unless some indication can be given that the cotton industry 
has these steps in mind there can be little justification for 
an attempt to recruit labour on a scale sufficient to enable 
all the mills to run at an economical level. In sum, Lan- 
cashire’s real problem after the war will be to find steady 
buyers for its wares, buyers who are willing to pay prices 
which will enable it to pay good wages, There is room for 
an efficient, if shrunken cotton trade, with emphasis on 
quality products. During the past three years wages in the 
cotton industry have been brought more into line with the 
average for all industries. If the industry’ can offer 200 
wages and security in peace, it will have no difficulty © 
recruiting an adequate labour force. 
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Finance and Banking 


Expansion in Credit Base 


As so often since war began, the ease of credit condi- 
tions this week has taken the market somewhat by surprise. 
The week’s TDR call represent at least £45 million of 
new money. Savings are running as a fairly high level, and 
one or two banks have been making-up, a combination of 
circumstances that might well have produced a certain 
stringency. Yet the Bank return, in fact, shows a rise of 
£13.5 million in bankers’ deposits to the very comfortable 
level of £169.5 million, with public deposits again below 
the £6 million mark. Though there has been little clearing 
bank demand for bills, the supply of overnight money has 
been adequate. The addition of some £15 million to the 
Banking Department’s securities holding can thus be 
ascribed with some confidence to Ways and Means borrow- 
ing, and not to special buying of bills. The rise in the 
note circulation continues, withdrawals since the January 
low now totalling £20,657,000, against £12,630,000 in the 
corresponding weeks of 1942. 


* * *x 


Mr Churchill on Money 


Mr Churchill’s remarks on monetary policy in his recent 
broadcast were confined to stressing the need for reasonable 
stability of prices in order to safeguard the ¢eal value of 
savings and of long-term contracts expressed in money. 
Subscriptions to Government loans, post-war refunds of 
income-tax and war damage compensation, as he pointed 
out, are all obligations expressed in pounds, shillings and 
pence. Without being wedded (in 1943) to “ undue rigidity 
in the management of the currency system,” the Prime 
Minister therefore believes, very rightly, that over a period 
of ten or fifteen years there ought to be “a fair, steady 
continuity of values.” It is difficult to make sense of the 
plaint that this attitude overlooks “the extent to which a 
dynamic social and economic policy can create the new 
wealth out of which it is financed.” To safeguard the value 
of savings is merely to avoid a sweeping rise in prices ; and 
no recognised monetary theory, however modern and en- 
lightened, has yet been advanced in support of inflation. 
It is true that investment must always generate its own 


savings. So long as there are unemployed resources to be 
drawn into production and to increase the output of con- 
sumption goods, these will be real savings ; but beyond that 
point, they will merely be forced savings. The real point, 
surely, is that to avoid inflation is merely the first approach 
to a monetary policy. Once the transition to a peacetime 
economy has been accomplished, the main problem, as has 
already been recognised in Government pronouncements, 
will be to stimulate demand and not to regulate it. The 
Prime Minister’s emphasis on the danger of inflation might 
therefore have been disquieting, but for the insistence else- 
where in the address on the necessity to have projects ready 
to provide future employment. Incidentally, it is not certain 
that in demonstrating the need for reasonable price stability, 
Mr Churchill completely demolished the contention that 
pounds, shillings and pence have become “ meaningless 
symbols.” In a controlled system, such as the present war 
economy, money no longer determines the direction of pro- 
duction, and the possession of money is not the chief 
determinant of individual consumption. Money, therefore, 
has much less meaning than in normal times. Whether its 
normal functions are to be restored is, in one sense, the 
question at issue between the totalitarians and those who 
desire the eventual removal of direct controls. 


* * * 


Indian Silver Price 


For almost a fortnight past, the Bombay silver price 
has remained above the level of Rs. 109 per 100 tolas, 
which constitutes the “melting point” for old standard 
rupees. On March 11th the price jumped by Rs. 4 annas 5 
to Rs. 111 annas 8, and it reached its highest level on 
March 16th, when the quotation was Rs. 112 annas 2. 
This is equivalent to nearly twice the London price of 233d. 
On the same day, the price of gold reached Rs. 71 annas 10 
per tola. Since then prices have been somewhat lower, but 
silver has rarely fallen below Rs. 109. To some extent, 
moreover, these Bombay market quotations under-estimate 
the level of prices over the country as a whole. The up- 
country price of silver, for instance, is customarily several 
rupees higher than in Bombay. This recrudescence of specu- 
lative demand for gold and silver is mainly a reflection of 
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India’s economic circumstances. Inflauionary symptoms are 
noticeable, and with prices rising and goods in short supply 
the Indian is more disposed to take refuge in his traditional 
hoarding medium. In the case of a highly organised market 
like that of Bombay, however, this demand has been rein- 
forced by other considerations. The rise in gold appears to 
have owed something to the same causes which have stimu- 
lated the advance of gold-mining shares in London recently. 
The feeling of reassurance that gold will continue to play 
an important part in post-war currency arrangements has 
been influential, and it is understandable that this should 
have had a sympathetic effect on silver. The fact that there 
is now an incentive to melt down the old standard rupees 
for sale as bullion should prevent the price remaining far 
in excess of Rs. 109 for long. It suggests, however, that a 
relatively small proportion of these rupees will have been 
withdrawn from circulation when they cease to be legal 
tender on May Ist. 


x * * 


US Buying Price for Silver 


The annual bullion review for 1942 published by 
Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Co., sheds a certain amount 
of new light on the silver situation in the United States. 
The statement which will probably cause the greatest 
interest in this country is that which suggests that the 
US Treasury’s price for imported silver remains at 35 
cents per ounce .999 fine notwithstanding the change in 
silver prices announced in August of last year. The change 
then made, namely from a market price of slightly over 
35 cents to 45 cents, was announced by the State Depart- 
ment and Samuel Montagu have been informed from an 
authoritative quarter that it did not affect the US Treasury 
price for imported silver, which thus remains where it has 
stood since July 10, 1939. It follows that the US Treasury 
remains completely out of the market for imported silver. 
Some foreign silver has, however, been purchased by the 
Metals Reserve Corporation, a subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The purchases by this 
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Government agency were for the purpose of buildi 

a stock of such foreign silver as came on the pA 4 
excess of the amount which could be absorbed by war A 
essential civilian orders. The amount of silver acquired b 
the US Treasury in 1942 is estimated at 63,400,000 -saethan 
of which 48 million ounces came from domestic producers 
at the highly subsidised price paid to these favoured 
enterprises. The balance was largely foreign silver pur- 
chased before the end of November, 1941 (when US Trea- 
sury purchases of imported silver ceased), but delivered 
during the first five months of 1942. The US Treasury 
stocks at the end of 1942 are estimated at 3,342 million 
ounces. The Western Hemisphere production of silver 
for 1942 is estimated at 184 million ounces, a reduction 
of 20 million ounces on the total for 1941. Of this decline 
15 million was attributable to the United States and the 
bulk of the balance to Mexico. 


x * * 


Morgan, Grenfell Capital 


It is announced that Morgan, Grenfell and Co., the 
private banking concern, is to reduce its issued capital from 
£2,000,000 to £1,500,000 by the return to shareholders of 
£500,000 of ordinary capital. After certain minor readjust- 
ments, the issued capital will consist of £750,000 in 4} 
per cent preference shares and £750,000 in ordinary shares, 
the authorised capital remaining unchanged at £2,500,000. 
The operation has attracted some attention in the City, 
partly because a return of capital by a banking institution 
is sO rare an occurrence, and partly because it follows so 
closely on the heels of the death of Mr J. P. Morgan, who 
was a director of the London associate. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the’ decision to reduce the capital must have 
been taken some time before the latter event. The capital to 
be returned is, in fact, described quite simply as surplus 
to current requirements. A previous return of capital, 
in fact was made in 1939. Like many other first-class 
acceptance houses, Morgan, Grenfell have been somewhat 
less active since war began. 


Investment 


Prices Still Rising 


Although the market complains of a chronic lack of 
business, a fair number of brokers, who discourage gambling 
but otherwise have clients in almost every field, remain 
fairly busy. Total bargains received are at a low level and 
the size of the average bargain remains small; but, despite 
this, prices show a rising tendency. This is reflected in the 
indices of [he Financial News, both of which touched new 
high levels for recent years on Monday. These figures take 
no account of South African gold and diamond mining 
shares, which have been the really strong feature of markets 
for some days past, so that they rather underestimate the 
total rise. Thus, if the daily experience produces little of 
any interest, the general result is highly satisfactory for the 
investor. The general tendency to rise is due largely to the 
suppressed inflationary set-up, but there have been a 
aumber of special factors of late, not the least important of 
which is that, for the first time for many months, a con- 
siderable proportion of company results show rises—very 
modest in most cases—in distributable profits. In a few 
cases, these are still due to fuller adjustment to a war 
economy, while in many they reflect higher EPT standards 
based on expansion of physical capital. It seems doubtful 
whether either of these factors can carry profits to a much 
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higher figure, but small increases may, perhaps, be ex- 
oe for some months to come, associated with occasional 
alls. 


* 


During the week, the Stock Exchange held its fourth 
wartime election for the Committee. There were 35 candi- 
dates, of whom 27 were retiring members, for the 30 seats. 
All the old members were re-elected and the house accu- 
rately assessed the chances of the remaining candidates. 
There were the usual minor fluctuations in the proportion 
of votes received by the principal officials, but the feature 
of the ballot was the fact that as many as 1,140 papers were 
completed, a record for recent years, although there is no 
great controversy in the air and none of the new candidates 
was outstandingly popular. In so far as this may reflect an 
increased interest in the affairs of the market, it is welcome. 
There were the usual discussions as to the method of voting, 
which is that members must vote for not less than 25 and 
not more than 30 members. This type of voting results in 
many votes being cast for members of whom the voter 
knows little. This is clearly undesirable, but it is difficult 
to solve the problem, and a study of the actual votes 
received does not suggest that the actual composition of the 
committee would have been different under another system. 


* * * 


MAP and Short Brothers 


The mortality among directorates in the aircraft i- 
dustry has of late been considerable. owing to the efforts 
of MAP to secure mass production from firms whose 
normal technique was that of a highly skilled craft rather 
than of machine repetition work. Until this week, how- 
ever, the putting in of a Controller, or the transfer of 
ownership to another company, had sufficed to produce 
the desired results. The case of Short Brothers (Rochestet 
and Bedford) has demanded the full application of the 
Ministry’s power, and on Monday they announced the 
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esting of all classes of shares in the undertaking in their 
nominees. This follows the appointment by the Ministry 
of Sir Frederick Heaton as chairman a month ago, and the 
: intment last week of an Authorised Controller to 
= then his position. Apparently, the first two steps 
yan ye sufficient to secure the degree of change con- 
‘dered essential, and, if that is so, the Ministry is to be 
pe ratulated upon making use of its full powers. At the 
pan there has been no specific statement that all 
shareholders will be expected to hand over their holdings, 
still less of the terms upon which they are to be acquired, 
But it is commonly assumed that this will happen, and the 
Stock Exchange has, perforce, stopped all dealings in both 
classes of capital. The action is taken under regulation 78 
of the Defence (General) Regulations dated July, 1941. So 
far as the shareholder is concerned, section 5 is of decisive 
importance, since it lays down that the price to be paid 
is that which— 
in the opinion of the Treasury is not less than the value of 
those shares as between a willing buyer and a willing seller 
on the date of the order—the price so payable shall carry 
interest from the date of transfer to payment at the rate 
‘prescribed. ’ . . 
The market assumes that this means its own quotation, 
but it is less concerned with the amount of payment than 
with the larger implications of the acquisition by the 
Government of an important aircraft works. Shorts have 
a reputation at least for building flying-boats. There appears 
to be no provision for returning the control of the com- 
pany to the public after the war. Investors in other com- 
peting concerns naturally ask themselves whether the 
Government will continue to run this new acquisition 
alter the war in competition—probably subsidised compe- 
tition—with the concerns in which they are interested. 
They, and industrialists and investors in gereral, are also 
anxious to know whether this extreme step is quite excep- 
tional, or whether it represents a new technique. The indi- 
cations are that the former is the case. But there has been 
no public statement on the subject. It is very desirable, 
things having come to this pass, that Shorts shareholders 
should be informed of their fate as soon as possible and 
that investors in general should be put in possession of the 
official view of the whole transaction. 


* * * 


Great Boulder Again 


It is extremely disappointing to shareholders in Great 
Boulder Proprictary that nothing has so far come of the 
hopes expressed some months ago by Mr Manning, the 
new liquidator. On Monday last, Mr Justice Bennett con- 
tinued the hearing of an application that the liquidator 
should summon a meeting of shareholders to appoint 
directors and effect a stay of all further proceedings in the 
voluntary winding-up. The application was not granted but 
is to stand over for three weeks, on the understanding that 
an attempt is to be made to get any of the various interests 
engaged together with a view to appointing directors who 
shall be acceptable, if Mr Justice Bennett is correctly 
reported, to the majority of the shareholders. It seems that 
the intention is that an independent board should be elected, 
but, if the accepted version that the de Bernales group 
control the majority of the votes is accurate, it is not clear 
what the next step will be. So far, all efforts to secure 
agreement on a board have failed. But if the Court is able, 
and willing, to put control of the company in the hands of 
4 minority in value which represents a majority in number, 
some real progress may be possible. 


* * * 


“Model” Accounts 


It is probably a coincidence that the recommendations 
of the Chartered Accountants have been followed at an 
interval of ten days by the presentation of the accounts of 
Harding Tilton and Hartley, makers of the Van Heusen 
Products, It is certainly not a coincidence that they 
faithfully implement the recommendations, and, it may be 
hoped, forecast others. It would be strange if they did not, 
for Mr F. R. M. de Paula, joint managing director of the 
company, is vice-chairman of the Taxation and Finance 
Committee of the Institute which is, presumably, re- 
sponsible for the recommendations. It was pointed out in 
The Economist of March 28, 1942, that these accounts were 
& model to be followed, even if they still fell short of 
Perfection. This year there are two improvements. The 
temisation of fixed assets has been carried a step further 
by Stating separately freehold land and buildings. It was 
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pointed out a year ago that the falling level of fixed assets 
Suggested the establishment of secret reserves of modest 
dimension. This year a revaluation has been effected, and 
roughly a quarter of the depreciation provided in the 
period 1935-41 has been written back, the amount of £13,109 
thus provided being added to general reserve. The company 
has created a reserve of £5,000 against stocks, and raised 
that against bad debts to the same figure, both of these 
being shown as deductions from the relevant items. The 
result of all this, coupled with the detailed information as to 
appropriations for taxation, is a very much clearer picture 
of the year’s results than is provided by almost any other 
company. Added to this, there is an eight-year comparison 
and analysis of balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts, 
with percentages. The revaluation of fixed assets somewhat 
disturbs the picture, but over eight years the percentage of 
these to total net assets, after deducting current liabilities, 
has fallen from 35 to 19, net liquid assets having risen cor- 
respondingly. Meanwhile the proportion of reserves to total 
capital and reserves has gone up from 20 to 47 per cent. 
Earnings showed a steady rise until after the outbreak of 
war. Since then there has been a decline, and the latest 
figure, before tax, is £48,709 against £61,790 for 1939 and 
£50,360 three years before. The dividend has, however, 
been unchanged since it was first raised to 40 per cent in 
1938. In that year, net preference and ordinary dividends 
took almost 40 per cent of profit, and taxation rather cver 
35 per cent, while for 1942 the corresponding figures were 
rather under one-third of the reduced amount, and some 62 
per cent, respectively, or, in absolute figures, the share- 


holders’ receipts fell by almost one-third, while those of 
the state rose by 44 per cent. 


Company Notes 


Heavy Industries Expansion 


As suggested in the discussion of the preliminary 
statement in The Economist of March 6th, the full accounts 
of Cammell Laird for 1942 reveal a rise in total profits 
from £248,980 to £275,001. This is more than accounted 
for by a higher trading profit of £144,882 against £106,929, 
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struck after provisions for wx, defeired repairs and conun- 
gencies, investment income having declined from £141,770 
to £129,834. The allocation to deferred repairs reserve 1s 
raised from £40,000 to £60,000, and after distributing the 
usual 10 per cent ordinary dividend, £100,000 is once more 
placed to general reserve. The higher earnings clearly 
arise from a much expanded output, only partially reflected 
in the balance-sheet. Stock and work in progress are 
doubled at £1,473,750 but, since this is struck after deduct- 
ing instalments received, the actual position is obscure. 
Cash, however, has risen from £374,786 to £638,422, 
although debtors have declined slightly. Creditors, includ- 
ing tax, deferred repairs and contingency provisions, stand 
at £3,198870 against some £2,553,000. Investments in 
Government securities and tax certificates total £800,000, 
comparing with the previous year’s sum of £886,700 in 
loans to municipal authorities and Government stocks. 
Excluding the Metropolitan Cammell and English Steel 
Corporation holdings, net liquid assets have increased from 
£607,893 to £725,888. The latter company’s total profit, 
struck on the same basis as the parent’s figure, is up from 
£662,347 to £708,958. Comparison with the previous year’s 
report indicates that £200,000 was placed to deferred 
repairs reserve before reaching the profit figure, but this 
year the appropriation is not disclosed. The deferred divi- 
dend is repeated at 17} per cent tax free, covered by earn- 
ings of 22.0 against 17.9 per cent, also tax free, after which 
the carry forward is raised some £50,000 to £157,735. The 
balance-sheet shows cash has doubled at £3,068,642, while 
both debtors and stocks are about £200,000 higher at 
£3,381,365 and £5,411,778 respectively. Excluding inter- 
company items, creditors have risen some £1,630,000 to 
£9,563,223, net liquid assets now totalling £1,986,953 
against £1,667,427. For both companies the immediate 
prospects are good, demand for their products doubtless 
exceeding their productive capacity, and while profits may 
increase to a limited extent, it is highly important that the 
available resources be conserved. At 9s. ex dividend the 
ss. ordinary stock of Cammell Laird yields £5 11s. 1d. 


* * * 


Baldwins’ Accounts 


It is unfortunate that the latest profits of Baldwins and 
of the wholly owned subsidiary, Guest Keen Baldwins, do 
not reveal the appropriation for deferred repairs. As the 
following table indicates, the accounts show a rise in income 
from £316,645 to £330,939 in 1942. The adjustment of the 
1941 figures in the 1942 accounts shows that this allocation 
was {£25,000 in 1941. In the accounts of Guest Keen 





Years ending December 31, 


1940 1941 1942 
£ £ £ 
re *360,411 316,645 330,939 
DR  sctecewee nua eres F 5,863 5,840 5,863 
Dapredintiat ..0.0600002s0000 *150,000 125,000 140,000 
Preference dividends ........ 59,150 51,312 51,179 
Ordinary stock :— 
SGA tou 6s sues codes 145,398 134,493 133,897 
| ae rr 144,487 124,737 124,737 
SS i, SEES er eren 10-1 10-8 10-7 
DE Dockuacwaserne sees 10 10 10 
Coavy Gerwendl. . ....02.0005 44,516 54,272 63,431 


* These figures include an undisclosed amount for deferred 
repairs. The allocation for this purpose was £25,000 in 1941. 





Baldwins, there is a discrepancy of £50,000 arising from the 
same cause, the latest profits of £661,043 comparing with 
£626,950. It is thus impossible to obtain a true comparison 
of gross earnings, but the effect of this juggling on equity 
earnings is nil. In the case of the parent company, there 
is a fall of o.1 per cent to 10.7 per cent in the cover for 
the 10 per cent ordinary dividend and the carry forward 
is raised from £54,272 to £63,431. The vice-chairman, 
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Mr J. B. Neilson, states that the group has actually jn- 
creased its output and range of alloy steels, and Baldwins 
balance sheet shows higher debtors and creditors with stocks 
stable. Net liquid assets have expanded slightly from 
£1,800,273 to £1,853,434, but net loans from subsidiaries 
of £66,093 have replaced net loans to subsidiaries of £14,066 
The balance sheet of Guest Keen Baldwins shows a certain 
reduction in debtors and creditors, but it is fairly certain 
that for the group as a whole turnover has risen. Mr Neilson 
indicates that the subsidiary mainly concerned with the 
output of light alloys will be merged with the parent during 
the current period. The 4s. ordinary shares of Baldwins 
at 6s. 14d. ex dividend, offer a return of £6 10s. 7d. per cent. 
suggesting considerable doubts as to post-war maintenance 
of current results. 


* * * 


Shipbuilding Profits 


The report of Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richard- 
son for 1942 shows a sharp improvement in profits after 
tax and EPT from £397,995 to £446,914. After meeting 
the preference dividends and doubling the allocation to 
pension fund at £50,000, equity earnings for the 10 per 
cent dividend, unchanged from the previous year, have 
risen from £240,345 to £300,628, that is a rise from 181 
to 25.1 per cent on the ordinary capital. The addi- 
tional cover permits an increase of £55,000 to £125,000 
in the transfer to reserve account, and a small addition of 
some £4,500 to the carry forward at £37,658. According 
to the chairman, Mr C. S. Swan, these results bear no 
relation to the actual work done, and in view of the com- 
pany’s none too favourable EPT standard, it is clear that 
the actual working capital must have been considerably 
expanded to achieve such net earnings. It is noteworthy 
that the expenditure on plant last year at £98,337 was 
more than double the previous year’s outlay, while de- 
preciation provision has been raised some £12,400 to 
£46,147. Stocks are little higher at £282,445. A contraction 
in cash from £714,786 to £558,174 is accompanied by a 
sharp reduction in bills receivable and a fall in debtors 
from £830,438 to £766,142. A new item is a holding of 
£300,000 im tax reserve certificates, while government 
stocks are some £50,000 higher at £659,211. Despite an 
increase of some £200,000 in creditors to £1,946,938, net 
liquid assets are some £235,000 up at £1,175,674. The 
current price of 38s. for the £1 ordinary shares is partly 
the result of recent optimistic hopes regarding the com- 
pany’s final distribution. The yield of £5 6s. appears 
relatively low in view of the post-war prospects of the 
shipbuilding industry, and is certainly below that obtain- 
able on many heavy industrial stocks whose future 
prospects are not less uncertain. 


* * * 


London Brick Report 


As was to be excepted, there was a serious decline in 
the 1942 profits of London Brick, after tax except tax on 
dividends, from £386,210 to. £298,467. There is no transfer 
for depreciation, against £100,000 in the three previous 
years, but the company is obliged to provide £35,757 against 
nil for war damage insurance, Last year, the 10 per cent 
ordinary: dividend was covered by earnings of 12.8 against 
15.1 per cent, and the allocation of £25,000, against £50,000, 
to reserve brings this fund to a total of £475,000. The 
reason for the decline in profits’is, as the directors point 
out, both the falling demand for bricks, which was already 
apparent at the end of 1941, and the zoning scheme, which 
has eliminated long-distance deliveries. Building activity 
is, of course, still declining. Such construction as is still 
being undertaken on Government account has failed to 
compensate for the exceptional spurt of 1940 and early 
1941. Whether or not there will be a substantial recovery 
before the end of the war depends upon whether the 
Government decides in the near future to proceed with an 
agricultural rehousing plan. The post-war outlook remains 
highly encouraging: The reduction in deliveries last yea 
is reflected in the balance-sheet by a rise in stocks from 
£236,201 to £440,314, financed by a reduction of cash 
items from £1,150,432 to £923,175, including the elimin2- 
tion of the £150,000 interest-free loan to the Treasury. 
Creditors and debtors are both slightly higher, and there 
is a rise in net liquid assets from £973,605 to £1,014,777- 
The directors announce the acquisition of the works of the 
Grovebury Brickworks. The value of this property app¢e2!s» 
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be approximately offset in the balance-sheet by 
oe hs © cama Total fixed assets now stand at 
[1,850 831 against £1,848,520, while total reserves and sur- 
“ius amount t0 £580,970 against £553,390. The {1 ordinary 
rock, at 558. ex dividend, yields £3 12s. 9d. per cent—a 
ne ‘which shows that the market takes an optimistic view 
of the present setback. 


* * * 


Two Motor Results 


The reports of Humber and Vauxhall Motors for the 
years ended July 31, and December 31, 1942, respectively, 
suggest that the motor industry as a whole may have shared 
in the general recovery in earnings which took place among 
heavy industrial and aircraft companies. Profits, in both 
cases after all tax but before depreciation, rose from 
£198,377 to £203,437 for Humber and from £897,378 to 
£977,447 for Vauxhall Motors. The latter concern is now 
paying EPT for the first time. In both cases, equity earn- 
ings were higher. Vauxhall decreased depreciation from 
£417,290 to £396,769—the management is to be congratu- 
lated on disclosing this provision, which was concealed in 
the previous year. The ordinary dividend is maintained at 
15 per cent, covered by.the considerable surplus of 60.1 
against §1.9 per cent, and the carry forward is raised from 
£1,859,736 to £2,198,421. The management of Humber 
has decided to restore the deferred dividend from 10 to 
15 per cent, paid in 1939, and covered by earnings of 
73.1 against 42.1 per cent. There is no transfer, against 
£20,000, to buildings reserve, but general reserve receives 
{£40,000 against nil, and the carry forward is slightly higher 
at £159,588 against £158,052. The directors of Vauxhall 
state that the reason for the rise in profits is a very marked 
increase in turnover, coupled with strict control of costs, 
and there can be little doubt that this also explains the 
Humber experience. Both balance-sheets show in the higher 
figures of liquid assets that business was on a larger scale 
last year, though the chairman of Vauxhall, Mr Leslie 
Walton, points out that the inability to increase fixed assets 
is also a partial explanation of the rise in cash items. Net 
liquid assets of this concern are up from {1,102,373 to 
£2,084,948. In the case of Humber, the expansion appears 
to have placed a certain strain on cash resources, and the 
surplus of current items is reduced from £298,223 to the 
low level of £186,707. Both companies show a smail rise 
in stocks. Managements are wise to conserve for recon- 
struction the wide margins between free earnings and divi- 
dends. The £1 6 per cent preference stock of Vauxhall 
Motors, at 21s. 9d. ex dividend, yields £5 10s. 4d. per 
cent; the 15 per cent 10s. preferred ordinary shares of 
Humber at 20s. yield £7 15s. 10d. per cent. 


* * * 


Higher Courage Dividend 


The rise in profits of Courage in 1942 was not un- 
expected. Total income, after expenses, depreciation and 
tax, except tax on dividends, is up from £404,133 to 
£432,783. After meeting prior charges, there is £262,554 
against £225,872 for equity capital, and the directors have 
decided to raise the final dividend by 1 per cent to Io per 
cent, making 15 against 14 per cent for the year. Rebuild- 
ing reserve receives £20,000 more at £50,000; contingencies 
£25,000 against £20,425, and the carry forward is slightly 
higher at £101,332. The rate of cover for the ordinary pay- 
ment is up from 22.1 to 27.0 per cent. These results can 
only have been realised by fully maintaining, if not expand- 
ing, turnover. There is no indication as to whether the rise 
in overall costs was checked last year, but it is possible that 
the saving from the further reduction in gravity of beer has 
more than compensated for the increase in labour and trans- 
port charges. In any case, the balance sheet shows that, in 
value terms, the stocks are actually higher at £345,846 
agaist £293,974. There is a slight contraction in debtors, 

t an increase in creditors from £938,791 to £1,292,971, 
which has helped to finance a rise in investments of some 
£150,000 to £451,865 and the acquisition of £500,000 of tax 
reserve certificates at the cost of a reduction of only some 
£107,000 in cash to £213,096. A footnote to the balance sheet 
Points out that adjustment in the value of certain assets, 
Presumably fixed assets damaged by bombing, may even- 
tually be required. For this purpose, the company holds a 
. reserve of £180,000 after the latest transfer from 
The f Total reserves and surplus amount to £1,030,387. 

e £1 


per — stock at 72s. ex dividend yields £4 3s. 4d. 
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Electric Power Profits 


The veil which the absence for the duration of accounts 
published by the electricity supply undertakings has cast 
over their operations is only partly lifted by the reports of 
the holding companies. Of these, the results of four leading 
concerns with a wide geographical spread are analysed in 
the following table. The receipts of the holding companies 
Showed little change last year. In two cases, there was a 
modest rise in equity earnings and in two cases a small 
decline. One company, British Power and Light, has 
restored the ordinary dividend to the 7 per cent paid in the 
three years 1937-39. It is clear, however, from such con- 
solidated figures as are available that gross income rose very 
substantially in 1942 and that the revenue figures of the 
holding companies themselves by no means tell the whole 
story. Consolidated revenue of the British Power and Light 
group rose from £1,690,649 to £2,025,810 and total income, 
after operating and management costs, from £605,163 to 
£703,997. The greater part of this increase is eliminated by 
taxation, which, as the chairman, Mr C. E. Benson, points 
Out, now amounts to 70 per cent of trading profit. The 











| Equity Earnings Mar. 24, 1943 
| Total |_ corinne ae hee See 
Company and | Dis- | | Divi- aa 
Date gf Accounts closed | | dend | Price 
| Profits* | Amount! Rate | | £1 Ord.} Yield 
| j | Stock | 
ae MT: tale Tate | th eR 
£ £ | eo *% ex. div. j ‘ 6, a 
British Power & Light: | | ' 
(March 31) | | 
CL eee 271,390 | 85,768 | 7:3 | 6 } 
MERE odtcwhorwene 355,124 | 80,678 | 8-0 6 > 316 64 811 
ES ger. tre wore 356,564 97,624 | 9-6 7 J ' 
Lanc. Elec. Lt. & Power : 
(Dec. 31) 
as ack tical 256,549 |125,655} 7-5 | 7) |) 
L Seerrrrrrrre, ; 4 7} i> 36/6 | 4 2 2 
Re ecaaatrp 228,847 |110,058 | 7-6 nm |i 
Midland Counties Elec. : | 
(Dec. 31 | 
| gn ee ee ee Be 8 1) j 
RRR: 329,927 | 192,299 ; 12-8 8 + 40/- | 4 0 ( 
1942.............. | 329,832 [191,591 | 12-8 8 J } 
Scottish Powet : | | { 
(Dec. 31) i | i ! 
PT nb oe vias 3 vies 369,712 | 210,579, 96 | 8 j | 
ass ew 340,235 | 187,009 93 | 8 | \ 4 - i318 ¢ 
REA eee 352,739 | 174,831 | 92] 8 J 
i 








* Struck before tax on dividends received by British Power & Light. 





story is similar for Scottish Power, whose consolidated 
income rose from £977,046 to £1,032,675, and for Midland 
Counties Electric, which earned consolidated revenue of 
£1,412,450 against £1,223,848. In both cases, higher taxa- 
tion absorbed the increase. Mr W. Shearer’s speech at the 
meeting of Midland Counties Electric, although mainly 
devoted to special pleading for the continued freedom of 
the industry from state control, provided some facts about 
the development of business. Thanks to the influence of the 
campaign to save fuel, domestic consumption has been 
strictly controlled. The rising use of electrical power has 
come entirely from industry, and to a considerable extent 
from new industry which may be expected to maintain its 
demand after the war. The concern has been able to reduce 
consumption charges in two consecutive years. This is a 
welcome policy on which the management is to be con- 
gratulated, influencing as it does the whole structure of 
industrial costs and prices and forming a check to the 
upward movement of price levels. Yields on the ordinary 
stocks of the holding concerns range around the sound level 
of £4 per cent. 


* *x . 


Chain Store Setback 


The past year witnessed a minor decline in the 
trading profit of British Home Stores from £176,306 to 
£168,500, of which taxation required only £91,000 against 
£98,750. War Damage Act premiums were virtually £6,000 
lower at £3,666, while interest on loans accounted for a 
mere £694 against £5,801. As a result of these savings, the 
board has been able to write off out of profits £7,785 on 
account of ARP expenditure, while earnings for the ordinary 
shares, which again receive 25 per cent, have risen from 
£24,319 to £28,951; equivalent to 42.8 against 36.0 per 
cent on the ordinary capital. The transfer to general reserve 
is doubled at £10,000, while the carry forward is raised 
some £2,000 to £19,521. A decline in stocks from £585,082 
~) £522,069 is largely accounted for by the fact that utility 
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goods are free of purchase tax, but cash is almost £30,000 
higher at £163,399. Taxation reserve 1s considerably re- 
duced from £171,683 to £113,432, while a contraction in 
both debtors and creditors reflects the reduced turnover. 
There is, however, an improvement in the liquid position 
of the concern, surplus assets now totalling £311,422 against 
£271,372. In view of the existing difficulties both of staff 
and supply, these results are not unsatisfactory. According 
to the chairman, Mr H. Moore, the food and catering 
departments are contributing their full quota to the year's 
results, while he approves of the introduction of utility 
lines, which have found increasing favour with the public. 
In connection with his company’s proposals for the acquisi- 
tion of Green Shops, it is now known that a considerable 
proportion of the latter company’s shareholders has accepted 
the offer. While any advantages accruing from the merger 
will not be apparent in the immediate future, there is no 
reason why in the long run this expansion of British Home 
Stores’ interests should not be mutually beneficial. Some 
indication of the company’s future prospects is reflected in 
the current price of 9s. 14d. for the Is. ordinary shares, 
yielding only £2 15s. 6d. 

* *x x 


Finance for Copper 


It has been apparent for some time that the supply of 
copper to the United Nations, like that of some other com- 
modities is less than sufficient to meet all requirements, and 
it is, therefore, not surprising to learn that the output of 
Rhodesia is to be increased. That being so, it is perhaps 


Industry 


Growing Industries 


Like Sir Kingsley Wood in the House of Commons 
on February 2nd, Mr Churchill, in his broadcast address 
last Sunday, gave an encouraging account of the industrial 
prospect. The Chancellor of the Exchequer singled out 
the chemistry of oil, plastics, light alloys and the processing 
of foodstuffs as examples of industries offering scope for 
rapid development. Mr Churchill mentioned the “ ceaseless 
improvements” in wireless and the “wonders of radio- 
location ” ; he pointed to the “ striking advances” open for 
both gas and electricity as the servants of industry, agri- 
culture and the cottage home ; he listed building, forestry, 
civil aviation and transportation in all its forms as industries 
providing “gigantic opportunities which, if used, will in 
time increase our power to serve other countries with the 
goods they want.” The Prime Minister’s list of the possi- 
bilities of industrial progress and expansion is certainly 
encouraging. But the opportunities must be seized, the 
possibilities must be turned into reality. The “intense 
demand,” at home and abroad, for consumable goods, such 
as clothes, furniture and textiles, immediately after the 
war must not lull British industry into a sense of false 
security. Such a re-stocking movement is likely to be short- 
lived. A concentrated effort will be needed to put post-war 
expansion on a solid basis of efficiency and enterprise. 


* * x 
Statement of Aims 


_ During the debate on the Air Estimates on March 11th 
Sir Archibald Sinclair made an important statement about 
the future of civil aviation on behalf of the War Cabinet. 
He said :— y 

Whatever form of international collaboration may be 
devised for postwar civil air transport, it will clearly be the 
duty of this country, both from our own and from an inter- 
national point of view, to play a prominent part in the 
production and operation of civil aircraft. 

Sir Archibald went on to say that the exploratory work is 
already in hand. Preliminary consultations are being held 
with the Dominons and India and the crucial discussions 
with other members of the United Nations are to follow. 
So far as the provision of aircraft is concerned, Sir Archi- 
bald pointed out that the Brabazon Committee had recom- 
mended that work should start immediately on the design 
of civil aircraft of new types and on preparing for the con- 
version of military aircraft. He felt confident that aircraft 
manufacture, now the largest industry, can make a real 
contribution to the development of civil air transport, and 
he agreed that the first thing to be done is to take the 
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natural that Nchanga Consolidated; whose development 
programme had been somewhat curtailed by war conditions 
should be the mine chosen to expand. It is now proposed 
to raise £1,500,000, of which half will be in the form of , 
grant from the Ministry of Supply. The remainder yjjj 
be provided by the issue of 412,696 {1 shares of the com- 
pany at 28s. 6d. These are to be offered to Nchanga share. 
holders at the rate of four new shares for every £25 of 
ordinary stock held. The two principal holders are Rhokana 
Corporation and Rhodesian Anglo-American. The former 
is barred from subscribing itself, but its independent share- 
holders may apply for one new share in Nchanga for ever 
£14 ordinary stock held in Rhokana. This gives them 
individually, almost exactly the interest they would have 
held, collectively, had Rhokana applied. Actually these appli- 
cations will be satisfied from the allotment to Rhodesian 
Anglo-American, and if all Rhokana shareholders exercise 
their right, and it is a valuable one with Nchanga standing 
over 31s., the “Rhoanglo” allotment will be exhausted 
That company, together with Industrial Finance and 
Investment Corporation, is guaranteeing the issue for 1s 
per share commission. Thus it is designed that all the 
shares to be issued should go to outside shareholders of 
ordinary capital in Nchanga and Rhokana. This appears to 
be the reverse of the usual Treasury policy, which tends to 
concentrate applications in few hands, but it is probably in- 
evitable owing to the fact that the group is fully invested 
Nchanga has, so far, paid no dividend. It is not clear how 
this particular type of finance, involving as it does official 
assistance, will affect the EPT position. 


and Trade 


necessary steps to provide aircraft of the types that will be 
required after the war for passenger and goods transport. 
Sir Archibald’s statement on aims at least suggests that the 
Government is alive to Great Britain’s need to play an 
important part in what is likely to be a rapidly growing 
industry after the war. At present the time and skill that 
can be devoted to this end is enecessarily limited ; but 
within these limits preparations should be pushed ahead as 
rapidly as possible. At the moment, the future relationship 
between state, public corporation and private enterprise in 
civil aviation seems no nearer a decision than the relation- 
ship between the nations in this field. Four directors of 
British Overseas Airways, including the chairman and the 
director-general, have resigned because they believe that 
the proposed arrangements for civil traffic on trunk routes 
under the new RAF Transport Command do not afford 
sufficient guarantees to the Corporation either for the 
present or for the future. The time for some explicit state- 
ment of the Government’s design for post-war flying—and 
(in view of the purchase of Short’s shares, discussed on 
- 400) for post-war aircraft manufacture—is more than 


* * * 


Higher Wages for Engineers 


On Friday last week the National Arbitration Tribunal 
made the award on the claim of the engineering unions. The 
claim was for an 11s. a week all-round increase in basic 
rates, for an increase equivalent to 33} per cent of basic 
tates to all plain-time workers, and for the restoration of 
Overtime rates and other conditions which were amended 
twelve years ago. The employers went part of the way by 
offering to add 6s. a week in the form of bonus to the 
earnings of plain-time workers, and a corresponding read- 
Justment of the earnings of the lower-paid piece-workers, 
and a consolidation of 20s. of the bonus with the basic rates. 
but with an adjustment of piece-rates designed to leave 
the earnings of the more highly paid piece-workers broadly 
unchanged. The Tribunal awarded an additional 6s. a week 
to the bonus of plain time workers, a consolidation of 20s. of 
the bonus with the basic rates, and an adjustment of piece- 
work rates and “ bonus and basic times ” to enable a worker 
of “average ability ” to carn at least 274 per cent over basic 
rates ; an increase of 2} per cent over the previous mini- 
mum. These formulae are all very complicated. Broadly, it 
means that time workers will receive an additional 6s. 2 
week and that their overtime and other special earnings wil! 
os future be calculated on higher basic rates. Piece-workers 

obtain a somewhat higher percentage of a higher basic 
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rate. The advance in the rates of pay for engineers, already 
among the most highby paid occupations, will inevitably 
bring a crop of claims from other industries. The three 
railway unions have already tabled a demand for a further 
10s, a week ; other claims are pending, and more will follow. 
Meanwhile the stock of consumable goods is shrinking. 


* * * 


More Combined Committees 


Following the formation of the Combined Steel Com- 
mittee in December, 1942, and of the Combined Copper 
Committee last February, two new combined materials 
committees, the one dealing with rubber, the other with 
aluminium, have now been formed. The new committees, 
like the two earlier ones, are fact-finding and advisory 
bodies on matters not already dealt with by the Combined 
Raw Materials and Production and Resources Boards. 
Both rubber and aluminium are important and scarce, but 
the conditions of supply are different. The root of the 
present rubber supply difficulties is the loss of the rich 
Pacific producing areas, which until the end of 1942 sup- 
plied some 90 per cent of world production. The large 
stockpile of natural rubber accumulated by the United 
States and British Governments since the middle of 1940 
have so far prevented a serious rubber crisis, but stocks are 
reported to be declining fast. In spite of strenuous efforts 
to increase production, the annual rate of supply to the 
United Nations, according to a statement of Mr Eric 
McFadyen at the annual meeting of the Rubber Plantations 
Investment Trust last week, is under 200,000 tons. The 
production of synthetic rubber undertaken by the United 
States ## now making more rapid headway following a 
slow start. According to a statement by Mr Donald Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board, a special interim 
plan has recently been approved. This aims at raising the 
annual Buna-S capacity by mid-July to 435,000 short tons. 
After the completion of this interim scheme the remainder 
of the synthetic rubber programme, involving an annual 
capacity Of more than 600,000 tons, is to be completed in 
balance with the other war production schedules. The new 
supplies of both natural and synthetic rubber at present in 
sight represent the minimum of urgent requirements. The 
main cause of the aluminium shortage is the very great 
speed with which the Allied aeroplane construction 
programme has been expanded. The North American 
aluminium production schedules have been regularly 
adjusted to these programmes, but there is a time-lag 
between the adoption of construction programmes and the 
Start of operations in the new plants. Nevertheless, the rate 
at which Allied supplies of aluminium is increasing is a very 
encouraging one. There are no detailed figures for United 
Kingdom supplies, but according to the last annual report 


, of the United States War Production Board, that country’s 


aluminium supply at the end of 1942 was running at an 
annual rate of 1,027,000 short tons, against one of 409,500 
tons a year earlier, and before the end of this year supplies 
will reach 1,339,000 tons per annum. Current allocations 
to United States war factories suggest that the present rate 
of supplies (of which about one-tenth is produced in 
Canada by plants financed by the U.S. Government) is 
already approaching 1,200,000 short tons per annum. This 
figure may be almost twice as large as total Axis supplies, 
but to meet the growing requirements still larger supplies 
are needed. 


* * * 


Holidays at Home 
The Government has decided that industrial workers 


are to get one week’s holiday this year, in addition to the 


Bank Holidays and the Saturdays preceding them. Wherever 
Possible holidays should be staggered, in order to avoid 
dislocatiag production ; firms are asked to consult with the 
Regional Boards of the Ministry of Production and the 
Regional Transport Commissioners in their areas. After 
four years of war, the need for a complete break is greater 
ever, especially as hours are still very long in some 
factories, in spite of some improvements. Fortunately, the 
Winter has been mild, so that sickness has probably been 
less than it might otherwise have been. This year, as last 
year, people are being asked to spend their holidays at 
ome to avoid congesting the railways, and no extra 
Havelling facilities will be provided. Fortunately many of our 
€ industrial centres are within reach of moorland. The 
tral Council of Recreative Physical Training organised 
Some highly successful holiday camps for war workers last 
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year, within cycling distance of their homes, 'at a low cost 
and with minimum catering difficulties. Thus camps were 
organised in the Thames Valley for war workers from 
Slough ; on the Yorkshire moors for workers from the 
West Riding ; on the Roman wall for those from Durham . 
factories and Tyneside shipyards ; and a further extension 
of these catnps is planned this year. At the same time, some 
local authorities, such as Huddersfield, Sheffield, and 
Liverpool, led the way in organising holidays at home ; 
they arranged excursions and entertainments, while such 
firms as Messrs Cadbury provided facilities within their 
own grounds. The experience of last year showed that 
holidays at home can be made attractive and provide rest 
and variety. 
* * * 


Lower War Damage Premiums 


In view of the lull in air raids, the Government has 
decided to reduce the rates of premium payable under two 
of the three schemes introduced by the War Damage Act— 
the compulsory “ business ” scheme for the insurance of 
plant, machinery and business equipment and the volun- 
tary “ private chattels” scheme for the insurance of furni- 
ture and personal belongings. The rate of premiums under 
the business scheme has been reduced from £1 in every £100 
insured during the year ended September, 1942, to I5s. 
during the year ended September, 1943. Last week, the 
Board of Trade announced the Government’s decision to 
halve the rates of premium payable under the private chat- 
tels scheme ; the new annual rates which will apply to all 
policies beginning on or after March 18th will be ros. 
for every £100 insured on the first £2,000, 15s. on the next 
£1,000 and 20s. on the next £7,000. These adjustments are 
timely ; they are a reflection of the lessened risks. 


*x * 


More Paper Restrictions 


Sizes of note paper, cheques and dividend ‘warrants 
have been limited by a Ministry of Supply Order, the 
Control of Paper (No. 59) Order (SR and O, 1943, No. 406), 
which came into force on March 22nd. It is somewhat 
surprising that this step was not taken earlier. Some busi- 
ness firms still exchange letters written on sheets as large 
as Io inches by 8 inches, although voluntary efforts have 
cut down the consumption of paper. In future, headed note 
paper must not exceed 57 square inches (8 by 7§ inches). 
Cheques are limited to about 18 square inches, with an 
additional 1.5 square inches for cheques requiring more than 
one signature. Some banks have already adopted smaller 
cheques than the maximum now permitted, and others have 
saved by eliminating the separate counterfoil to each cheque. 
Dividend warrants or tax deduction forms may not exceed 
21 square inches each. Paper used for company reports, 
accounts, and so on, is also limited in amount. It should 
have been possible to extend the range of limitation on the 
size of paper to all forms in commercial use, for example, 
invoices, accounts, and receipts. 


* * * 


Liverpool Steam Ship Owners 


The annual report of the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ 
Association, published this week, lends its authority in sup- 
port of the convoy system. In the light of the evidence 
available to the association, the system has again proved the 
most effective method of defence against submarine 
attack, “ provided there is available the full protection which 
is the essential feature of the system.” The way to break 
the back of the campaign is to provide better protection, 
more and stronger surface escorts, and more air cover. Like 
the report of the Chamber of Shipping, that of the Associa- 
tion expresses concern about the depletion of its capital 
assets ; it urges that the shipping industry should be given 
a reasonable opportunity to accumulate funds which will be 
needed to restore it to its former strength. The report 
criticises the EPT rules governing the treatment of lost 
capital assets which are bearing harshly on shipping com- 
panies. Thus, when a ship is lost, the owner’s profit standard 
is reduced by a percentage on the capital value of the lost 
ship ; if he can acquire a new ship, the new asset takes the 
place of the old one for EPT purposes ; but if he cannot do 
so then the insurance money which he has received does not 
rank as an asset employed in the business. The loss of a 
ship that cannot be replaced thus lowers the EPT standard 
of its owner. In other words, the more ships an owner 
loses the harsher is the effect of EPT under these rules. 
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EQUITY AND LAW -LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
WAR RISK COVER TO CIVILIANS 
SIR GEOFFREY ELLIS’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Equity 
and Law Life Assurance Society was held 
on March 25, 1943, at the Law Society's 
Hall, Bell Yard, London, W.C.2. Sir 
Geoffrey Ellis, Bart., M.-P. (chairman), 
presided. 


The chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said :— 

Gentlemen,—I rise to move “that the 
report and accounts for the vear ending 
December 31, 1942, be received and 
adopted and entered on the Minutes. 
These have been in your hands for some 
days and, I assume, may be taken as read. 


NEW SUMS ASSURED 


The new sums assured placed on the 
books during the year amounted to 
£636,086, and the new annual premiums 
to £30,293 ; both figures are after deduct- 
ing reassurances: annuity considerations 
amounted to £297,575. All these figures 
show definite increases over the correspond- 
ing amounts for last year, and we have 
every reason to be satisfied with the quality 
of the business. 


In connection with our new business, 
there are two retirements from our stafi 
to which I wish to refer. Mr Christy- 
Clarke, the manager of our Head Office 
Branch, is retiring at the end of this month 
after almost sixty years’ work in the 
insurance world. Mr Christy-Clarke has 
remained with us during the war long after 
the normal retirement age, and for fhis 
help and also for his long and faithful 
service to the Society we thank him. Mr 
Gosnell, our branch manager at Croydon, 
retired at the end of 1942, after nearly 
fifty years’ work in insurance. We are 
pleased to see both these gentlemen here 
to-day and we wish them every happiness 
in their well-earned retirement. 


STAFF PROBLEMS 


The war has created for us a number of 
staff problems, and I think that the follow- 
ing facts may be of interest to you. During 
the spring of 1939 40 per ‘cent. of the 
clerical staff at head office joined the Terri- 
torial Army and were called up during 
the August and September of that year. 
The process of releasing men and women 
for the Forces has continued throughout 
the war, and only 30 per cent. of our 
original head office staff remain. We have 
met this strain by longer hours of work, 
by the engaging of temporary staff, and by 
the temporary closing of a large number of 
our branches. Many of our. branch 
Managers are now carrying out very re- 
sponsible duties at head office, and the 
total staff employed at our branches is now 
one-third of our peacetime level. 


You will see, therefore, that during the 
last four years your Society has made every 
effort to release staff to serve in various 
capacities ; but I would add two comments 
—first, it is the earnest endeavour of those 
who remain to give to all who do busi- 
ness with us the best possible wartime 
service, and secondly, we feel that a Society 
such as ours has a very real part to play 
in encouraging saving, and in the smooth 
financial running of the country. 


MORTALITY CLOSE TO EXPECTATIONS 


The mortality experienced during the 
year was very close to actuarial expecta- 
tions, in respect of annuities it was slightly 


less favourable, and in respect of Assur- 
ances. slightly more favourable than 
expected—ithe one balancing the other. 
We hope that mortality will again be 
favourable this year, but we must bear in 
mind the possibility of severe fighting. 

The revenue accounts present no un- 
usual features, but I would call your 
attention to surrenders, which were satis- 
factorily low both in amount and in 
number of policies. 


HOLDING OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


The balance-sheet shows a continuance 
of the investment policy which I mentioned 
in my remarks fast year, and you will 
observe that our holding of British Govern- 
ment securities now amounts to more than 
£6,000,000—an increase of over £4,000,000 
since the outbreak of war. 


I do not propose now to refer in detail 
either to our investment policy or financial 
position ; a triennial valuation falls to be 
made as at the end of this year and will 


provide a suitable occasion for fuller 
comment. I will say, however, that the 
satisfactory trend referred to last year 
continues. In this connection I must 


emphasise—and I have made this point in , 


both my previous speeches to you—that it 
is the primary concern of your directors 


to strengthen the Society’s valuation 
reserves. 


WAR RISK COVER TO CIVILIANS 


I want to conclude by referring to a 
subject which has received some publicity 
recently—the granting of war risk cover 
to civilians. Since the spring of 1940 your 
Society has granted such cover under new 
whole life and endowment assurances 
without additional charge. There has been 
a plea in the press for the issue of policies 
covering the risk of death from air raids 
only. It would be difficult to find circum- 
stances in which an individual would 
require cover against air raid risks without 
at the same time requiring cover 
against the risk of death from normal 
causes. The only obvious case is 
that of a _man who already has an 
ordinary policy excluding the risk of death 
from air raids. For this reason your 
Society has felt, and feels, that it is offering 
the best service to the public by including 
war risk cover for civilians, in normal 
cases, under its ordinary whole life and 
endowment assurance policies, 


I would remind you that the vast 
majority of policies existing as at Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, are free from all 
restricuons and thus cover not only risks 
to civilians from air raids, but also all the 


risks run by men serving with H.M. 
Forces. 
ra 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The war depletion of our staff has 
rendered the work of our senior officers 
particularly difficult and has often necessi- 
tated very long hours. Our thanks are 
therefore due in greater degree than ever 
to Mr Kirton, our general manager, Mr 
Haynes, our actuary and secretary, and Mr 
Whyte, our investment manager. 

To our staff in general I would like to 
say “thank you” and “well done” for 
soteer year’s good work in a very difficult 

me. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH INSULATED 
CABLES, LIMITED 


PROFIT MOTIVE VERSUS 
PROFITEERING 


The forty-seventh ordinary general mee;- 
ing of this company will be held, on the 
Ist proximo, in Liverpool. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
K.C.LE., circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 3), 
1942: —Profit on trading, dividends on jn- 
vestments, etc., after making provision fo; 
taxation and contingent reserves adjustment. 
have increased by £20,722 to £831,107, bur 
as depreciation and other charges absorb 
£10,890 more than in 1941, the net profit 
available from the year is only £9,832 
higher at £557,180. Due to the effect of 
higher costs and the heavy incidence of 
taxation, the results only partially reflect the 
output achieved during 1942. 


THREE ESSENTIALS 


As I see it, a manufacturing concern 
should have three main motives, namely: 
(1) to produce goods of the highest quality 
by the most cient means; (2) to pay an 
equitable remuneration to all employees and 
to assist them, or their dependents, after 
their service with the company has ended; 
and (3) to earn a reasonable profit for 
shareholders on the capital invested in the 
business. ; Sma 

The results of numerous investigations 
rightly made into our figures since the war, 
the trust and confidence placed in the com- 
pany by Government Departments, and the 
production we have achieved prove that 
unde: cxisiing conditions your company are 
f A‘lling motive number (1). The same 
claim, we are confident, will be justified 
under more normal conditions. 

With regard to (2), we have a loyal team 
of employees, all of whom are equitably 
remunerated whilst in the company’s ser- 
vice. Furthermore, in the case of staff, a 
pension fund was created as long ago « 
1916. 

‘Although many factors exist to render 
difficult the operation of a similar pension 
fund for workpeople, the building up of the 
“provident fund for workpeople” wil 
permit us to do even more than hitherto for 
our retired workpeople and their de- 
pendents. : ; 

Motive (3) involves what is commoniy 
known as the “ profit motive,” a subject of 
much adverse and Fo . yong or 
What the critics are tilting at is “ profiteer- 
ing,” and this confusion of thought should 
be removed. There is a vast difference 
between the profiteering motive and the 
profit motive. Take the case of your own 
company. Over 50 years ago a few ane 
turers pooled their very limited financia 
resources to embark on the manufacture of 
an entirely new design of cables—a risky 
business. On more than one occasion 
money even had to be borrowed to pay the 
weekly wages, but the pioneering spit i 
private enterprise persisted, and ultimate ‘ 
a reasonable return was earned. Origit F 
shareholders, if there be any, have bene 
from this profit-motive policy, but “a 
to an infinitely greater degree eee! “e 
accrued to the common good. I think ~ 
entitled to add that these beneficial resu!ts 
have not been disproportionately shared. 


A WELL TRIED SYSTEM 


It would be ridiculous to claim that une 
capitalist system is faultless, but I do — 
emphatically that it has enormous ® 0 
tages over any other economic aa wie 
tried. Virtually every person in n talk 
to-day has become a capitalist, and me 
of the abolition of capital is to =e al 4 
of words which is meaningless. rity 
add another thought: the social sec 
which is so dearly desired by all men 

s on the universal acceptance asi 
practice of the profit motive, for ie 
security in the ultimate must vrared 
the efforts and success of the individu". 
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BORAX CONSOLIDATED 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


inary general meeting of Borax 
sien Limited, was held, on the 
23rd instant, at Winchester House, Lon- 
23° Major D. Abel Smith, M.C. (the 

i presiding. 

The following is a summary of the 
staement of the chairman, which was 
circulated with the report and accounts : — 

The net profit for the year under review 
amounts to £367,658, representing an in- 
crease of £13,487 over last year. 

We have already paid the sum of 
£44,000, less income tax, on the §} per 
cent. cumulative preference stock. Also 
an interim dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
preferred ordinary stock was declared on 
October 27, 1942, and paid on Decem- 
ber 3, 1942, absorbing £18,000, less income 
tax, and we now propose the payment of a 
final dividend of 3 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred ordinary stock, which will absorb a 
further £18,000, and to pay a dividend of 
7} per cent. on the deferred ordinary stock. 
After providing for these payments amount- 
ing, less income tax, to £88,750, and 
deducting £30,000 for war contingency 
reserve, the balance to be carried forward 
is £260,999, an increase of £908 on the 
previous year. — ; 

The war contingency reserve was raised 
last year by £50,000, bringing that total 
to £100,000, and in view of our wide- 
spread interests throughout the world we 
have deemed it advisable to transfer a 
further £30,000 to this account, bringing 
the total to £130,000, as a precaution 
against any unforeseen conditions. The 
following item relates to taxation reserve, 
against which this year’s total amounts to 
£442,772, an increase of £92,987 on last 
vear’s figure. 


MINES AND DEPOSITS 


Under this heading you will notice an 
increase of about £69,000, accounted for 
mainly by the acquisition of a property 
previously represented by debentures in a 
subsidiary company; in consequence the 
following item “debentures at cost” has 
been reduced by £62,000, the balance re- 
ferring to other property. The next item 
relates to stocks at mines, factories, ware- 
houses and in transit. Here you will notice 
a further increcse of nearly £248,000, 
which is explained by the welcome advent 
of the United States on the side of the 
Allies in December, 1941, and the conse- 
quent necessary precaution of building up 
stocks of all the many essential items re- 
quired in connection with our widespread 
interests, as also by the distribution of 
substantial reserves. of our products at 
Strategical points, both to forestall increases 
iN costs and to avoid dislocation of trade. 

» including tax reserve certificates, 
plus British and Foreign Government 
secunities, totals £416,000, as compared 
with about £490,000 last year, a reduction 
due to increase of stocks just referred to. 

I feel confident that you will agree that 

€ results obtained must be regarded as 
cnneaaly satisfactory. Increasing quanti- 
- of our products are now heing em- 
- oyed for flame-proofing, and the trend 
0 their more extensive use for vital pur- 
Poses is generally apparent. 


BORAX IN AGRICULTURE 


The use of borax for fertifiser 
; pui poses, 
Naulated by the needs of the United 
a a for maximum food production, 
ues to make steady progress, and is 
the Y noteworthy in connection with 
Cultivation of alfalfa in the U.S.A. 
developments are anticipated as a 
Surveys of the Boron status of 


Pout, Products of the United States 
mpany enjoy a high repute, and 


OUr inves: ; A 
Satisfactory ent therein proves in every way 


Tesult 
= of 


THE ECONOMIST 


As notified in the Press, on August 12th 
last the United States Army authorities 
requisitioned the Tonopah and Tidewater 
Railroad. A formal protest was lodged 
at the time, and every necessary step tal'en 
to protect the bondholders’ interests. Jiow- 
ever, the dismantling is proceeding and 
terms of settlement are still under negotia- 
tion. It is needless to add that the bond- 
holders are fully secured by the guarantee 
of our company and that our present 
operations remain unaffected, as long before 
this requisition our mining activities were 
transferred to richer deposits which could 
be more economically. worked, and were 
situate much nearer to our refining and 
shipping port. 


THE FUTURE 


In regard to the current year, so far as 
the first five months’ trading enable the 
company to judge, there is a slight decline 
in the home and export figures, while the 
American trade continues to hold up well. 
When the United Nations have achieved 
their aim, and peace is happily restored, it 
is only reasonable to assume that all the 
countries previously supplied by us with 
crude and refined materials will by degrees 
revive their activities and seek to replenish 
their depleted or probably exhausted stocks 
with as little delay as shipping facilities 
permit. We look forward with confidence 
to our full measure of this revival in trade. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


INCREASED FIGURES 


At the rosth annual general meeting 
held in Edinburgh on the 23rd ult., Mr 
A. H. Bowhill, the chairman, stated that 
the result of the year’s operations had been 
gratifying. The net new business, 
£1,125,094, the net new premium income, 
£47,481, the total premium income, 
£1,252,845, and the’ total funds, 
£25,345,772, all showed increases over the 
corresponding amounts for the previous 
year. 


IMPROVED CAPITAL POSITION 


The interest income represented returns 
of £4 1s. 8d. per cent. gross and {3 Is. per 
cent. net on the total funds, including the 
investment reserve fund, the effect of the 
Government’s necessary policy of “cheap 
money ” and high taxation having been to 
reduce the yield from investments. The 
whole of the excess income and a large 
proportion of the sums available for re- 
investment had been invested in the new 
war loans. The continued rise in security 
values had improved the capital position 
and the market value of the Stock Ex- 
change securities as at December 31st last 
exceeded the sum at which they stood in 
the balance-sheet. 

The claims by death, £944,633, although 
including £76,000 due to the war, were 
less than for 1941. The fall in the amount 
paid on the surrender of policies con- 
tinued and expenses of management were 
down by £15,700. 


THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


The call for drastic economy in man- 
power had led to the reduction in the 
number of staff to about one-third of the 
men and two-thirds of the women em- 
ployed before the war, to the closing of 
branches and to the withdrawal of in- 
spectors from agency work. Agents and 
members were asked to assist by recom- 
mending the institution, whose distinctive 
system of life assurance secures to pol'cy- 
holders in event of early death a very 
large sum assured for the premiums paid, 
and in event of survivance beyond the 
ualifying period the valuable right to 
hase in the surplus, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


The fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Co., 
Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, in 
London. 


Major H. Richardson, M.C., J.P. (chair- 
man and managing director), in the course 
of his speech, said that the results of the 
year’s trading were satisfactory and the 
business had continued generally to 
increase. 


The response to the appeal by the 
Minister of Fuel and Power for economy 
had shown hearty co-operation on the part 
of the company’s consumers. 


We were living in times when those who 
advocated public control as a cure for all 
human ills were producing an increasing 
flood of schemes and plans for the in- 
tended betterment of post-war existence. 
The successful business of electricity supply 
was very clearly included in these plans, 
though the terms “reconstruction” and 
“ reorganisation,” which were so freely 
used, were inappropriate to any schemes 
so far as the supply of electricity was con- 
cerned, where the essential requirement 
was the removal of restrictions in order to 
facilitate “ development.” 


It was important that the public should 
appreciate the extent of the rapid develop- 
ment which had taken place in the pro- 
vision and use of electricity which had 
been brought about by the energy, enthu- 
siasm and good management of _ the 
different sections of the industry as at 
present constituted, in spite of restrictions 
placed upon it by out-of-date legislation. 

With regard to the scheme emanating 
from the London and Home Counties Joint 
Electricity Authority, stockholders should 
not be unduly impressed by the document. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 














CITADEL OF 
HEALING 


Last year at the Christie 
Hospital 4,864 new patients - 
from ali parts ef England were 
examined, 45,223  investiga- 
tions of patients were carried 
out and 17 Cancer Diagnostic 
Clinics maintained at Hospitals 
over a wide area. Funds are 
urgently needed for this work 
and for the extension of 
research into Cancer, still 
mankind’s great scourge. 


CHRISTIE CANCER HOSPITAL 


HOLT SAGIUM INSTITUTE 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


ALTHOUGH received with satisfaction in the 
markets, the actual effect of the Premier’s 
broadcast and the first reports from Tunisia 
were slight. There has been a modest 
improvement in turnover during the past 
week, while some indication of the basic 
firmness of the markets is indicated by 2 
new high level at 97.7 attained at the re- 
opening by the Financial News ordinary 
share index. The gilt edged market was 
firm throughout, advances for long and 
short dated issues ranging from 7, to }, 
while the 3 per cent redemption loan was 
prominent with a 4 point rise. Turnover 
in the foreign bond market was generally 
insufficient to affect prices to any degree, 
although some South American issues dis- 
played weakness. Brazilian loans, however, 
were harder in mid-week. Home Rail 
stocks attracted little attention this week, 
although quotations were fairly well main- 
tained among the junior stocks. Several 
of the prior charges were marked up a 
} point at the reopening. BA Western 
and Great Southern preference stocks were 
slightly easier this week in a _ generally 
steady foreign rail market, although the 
United of Havana 1906 debenture fell 2} 
points. 
x 


The general tone of the industrial 
market was » Main activity centring 
on issues with current interest, in particular 
radio, cinema and rayon shares. A. C. 
Cossor and Philco Radio were both firm on 
the talk of a proposed merger, while 
E. K. Cole advanced in sympathy, Emmies, 
however, were outstanding, with a net gain, 
after the mid-week decline, of 1s. 10}d. 
Among Cinema shares, Gaumont British 
advanced 2s. and Odeon 1s. 3d. on steady 
inquiry. A gain of 1s. 9d. for Guinness 
was the feature of a slightly erratic brewery 
section, while among tobacco shares BATs 
and Gallaher were rather better. Aircraft 
issues turned dull on the announcement of 
the decision to transfer the publicly held 
shares of Short Bros. to the Government, 
although quotations were later steady. 
With the exception of a sharp rise of 1s. od. 
for Swan Hunter on the annual accounts, 
movements in the heavy industrial group 
seldom exceeded a few pence. Persistent 
demand for textile shares, in particular 
rayon issues, occasioned a fairly general 
advance throughout the section. Shipping 
shares were neglected, but occasional losses 
were insignificant. Among electrical equip- 
ment issues, British Insulated Cables rose 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Cabinet Hardware.—The Board of Trade 
has made an arrangement with the Whole- 
sale Cabinet Hardware Merchants’ Associa- 
tion whereby the Association will centralise 
orders with manufacturers and arrange 
the distribution of hardware fittings for 
utility furniture. This has been done in 
order to ensure that designated utility furni- 
ture manufacturers, who might otherwise 
have difficulty in obtaining their relatively 
small individual requirements, will be able, 
through the Association, to obtain supplies 
of hardware fittings of a standard quality 
approved by the Board, at reasonable prices 
and without delay. 


THE ECONOMIST 


1s. 9d. on the annual report and the news 
of the proposed capital expansion. 
Barker was outstanding in the stores group 
with a gain of 2s. 6d., while Lewis’s Invest- 
ment Trust rose 1s. 6d. Among miscel- 
laneous issues, London Brick lost Is.; both 
Tunnel Cement and Radiation were firm. 


x 


After last week’s buying of Kaffir gold 
mining issues, the Cape returned to the 
diamond market. A considerable turn- 
over in De Beers deferred left the shares 
1} points higher on the week, while Con- 
solidated Diamonds advanced 2s. Anglo 
American Investment was prominent with 
a rise of 2s. 9d. Gold mining shares 
derived strength from the Premier’s broad- 
cast, Libanon jumping 2s. and West Wit 
Areas } point, apart from fairly widespread 
gains ranging from #3 to § for other issues. 
The rubber market, although not entirely 
devoid of changes, was idle. Tea shares 
were rather erratic, but neither losses nor 
gains exceeded 9d. Leading oil issues 
failed to attract any demand and quptations 
tended to slightly lower levels. exican 
Eagles, for no particular reason, advanced 
1s. 9d., while Canadian Eagles improved 
44d. in sympathy. 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 
Total 




















_| Corres. | Security Indices 
Bargains on J de 
1945 inS.E. | 7942 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List : shares* Int.t 
+ ee ee 
a ae 4.427 2,841 97-1 136-7 
— 5,123 2,778 a7 -4 136 -7 
ely 6,000 3,472 97 -7 136-7 
| Re | 4.873 3,241 | 97-5 ,| 136-7 
Piesnce | §,235 3,110 ' 97-4 136-7 





* july 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 97-7 (Mar. 22); lowest, 94:1 
(Jan, 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. 4). ~ New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


Last week’s volume of business on Wall 
Street was rather below the level of recent 
weeks. Light selling and scattered profit 
taking were in general offset by occasional 
specialised investment demand, and early 
this week the Tunisian developments 
created a better tendency. Nevertheless, 
actual advances, mainly in rail, steel and 
rubber issues, were small. 


Total share dealings: Mar. 18, 866,000’ 
Mar. 19, 1,065,000; Mar. 20*, 484,000° 
Mar. 22, 851,000; Mar. 23, 1,192,000° 
Mar. 24, 1,161,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Ploughing Grant.—The grant of £2 an 
acre for ploughed up land which has been 
under grass for at least seven vears was 
due to expire on March 31st. The Govern- 
ment has extended it for another year, 
presumably in view of the increased arable 
land required this year. 


Shellac.—The Ministry of Supply an- 
nounces that a representative of the United 
States Board of Economic Warfare is being 
sent to India to co-operate with the repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Supply in the 
operation of the Indian Shellac Procure- 

ment Programme. The present system of 
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STANDARD STATISTICS INpDIcEs 














(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 
| 1943 2) Pe 
| ) Mar. | Mar. | Ma 
| Lew | High is | WE 
; Jan. | Mar. { 1943 | 1943 36 
le te 1943 ; 
_ ! — % 
; x: eaten 
347 Industrials ....| 81-1 | 89-6 | 89-6 | 89-2 | 39.5 
SRE ciankice ds | 72-6 | 86-1 | 86-1 | 84-4 §5 
40 Utilities........) 67-9 | 76-6 | 76-6 | 76-5 | 754 
419 Stocks ........ 78-5 | 87-3 | 87-3 | 86-91 #1 
Av. yield %*...... | 5-36 | 4-91 | 4-91 | 4-95 | 4.93 


— 


* 50 Common Stocks. 














DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Srocks 
Mar. | Mar. Pw rs | Mar. | Ma. 
ll | s + 2 i6 {| 146 17 

} ' } | 
— | ie fie, 
110-3. 110-4 | 110-6 | 110-5 | 10-2 1095 


1943: High, 110-8, Mar. 6; Low, 99-5, Jan. 2. 








Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- \ew 
March 27, 1943 Capital versions —Money 

£ £ f 
By Permission to Deal 23,197 re 048 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 49 
Inchiding Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 

£ £ 

BRE Radcakatuavaeees sess. 419,775,119 411,456,825 
BR is ae ba dake eae tres poe 383,651,718 379,649,618 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Yeart U.R. ex. ULK Countnes 

é _ f 

es aca se 410,669,225 787,600 Ni 
een 379,423,351 199.308 27 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld, 


Yeart Deb. Pret. Ord. 

£ f oH ae 

Re 406,644,083 609,837 4,202,% 
PR Rape Tate. 377,671,312 956,279 1,822.08 
+ Includes Government issue to Mar 16, 1943, “i 
Above figures include all new eapital in wile 


permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


British Xylonite Co.— Consolidated 
trading profit of parent company and sub- 
sidiaries for 1942 £981,245 (£826,753). Tax 
provision £786,741 (£627,449). Companys 
gross income £63,492 (£74,423). ordinst | 
dividend 10 per cent (same), carried 
ward £57,162 (£53,866).  Consolidat 
balance-sheet shows tax reserve certificates 
£930,000 (nil). 


Se atiebahidhebdadanian toe tener aa ae 


NEWS 


ublic purchase of all shellac for impor® 
com int the United States and the Unit : 
Kingdom will be continued and no chantt ) 
in the prices paid for shellac 1s —_ 
plated. Defence Supplies Corpora r 
acting under the direction of the “4 
Economic Warfare, will continue [0 pons 
sole buyer of shellac for importation 
the United States. = 
Farm Tractors.—Farm tractors, lice? _ 
at the 5s, rate, may now be used anus 
on roads for hauling agricultura ane 
of, or articles required for, 2”Y 
(Continued on page 412) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | , 


For the week ended Mar. 20, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £54,513,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £126,055,000, and 

ues to sinking funds of £192,130. 
a including sinking fund allocations of 

(14,069,542, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £2,720, 903,000 against £2,617,112,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
~~~ Receipts into the — 


Exchequer 
({ thousands) _ 





























Esti- ‘April 1,2 April 1, Week | Week 
Revenue | mate, | 194 1942 Pee pee a 
1942-43 to to Mar. | Mar 
| Mar. Mar. . ogg 
| ay | 90, | 2h | 12% 
| 1942 | 1943 945 
—_—_—_—— 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... - ker 000) 745,059) 960,624 19,082) 24,628 
Sur-taX...+---+] 8,000} 72,067) 71,038 2,170) 2,580 
s t | 
4 ~~ agg iy | 90,000} 88,350) 90,066) 2,134 1,915 
Stamps... .-- 15,000; 13,633) 13,580} 1,090) 400 
NDC. . | 425,000! 249284) _29,725) 1,160) 1,900 
E.P.T. i 241,010) 337,877) 5,306) 7,020 
Other Inld. ‘Rev. | 1,000 802 910 40 60 
Total Inld. Rev. '1522000|1182205) 11503820 30,982; 38,503 
Caste sss cass '438,295| 361,300| 447,642| 6,122| 11,845 
Excise......+0: 566, 705} 313,000) 407,400 1 2,902} 2,600 
Total Customs &| | | 
:acise alge 805, 000) 674,300) 855,042 8,024) 14,445 
Motor Duties. . | 34, 000) 38, 153| 28,224 
Canadian Govt.| 
Contribution .| 225,000! 224,719 | 
P.O. (Net Re-| | | 
ceipts)....... 10,000} 10,918} 9, 200) Dr 23 
ng oe 4,300}... I ihe Serer 
Crown Lands. . 800! 910 | 
Receipts from! Ee 
Sundry Loans} 5,000} 5,185) 4,062 
Miscell. Receipts| 21, 000) 84,814) 88,010 : 317, So 











Total Ord. Rev. 2e27100 1996468 arasans 41, 04i| 54, 513 


| | 
102,523, 100, 582 102 523) 2,582) 1,523 


LS eee 2729605 S707 eM 43,623, 56,036 
| | 





SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 








Issues out of the 











Exchequer to meet 
payments 
thousand 
rae Esti- |April 1 o — <4 
Expenditure | mate, |’ 1941 ’ 09. 2’ Week | Week 
1942-43) 1981 | 1942 | ended | ended 
s © | Mar. | Mar. 
Mar. | Mar. 
21, | 20, | 1942 | 1943 
j 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY | | | 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. off | 
Nat. Debt... . .| 325,000 254,141) 308,681, 2,273) 3,528 
Payments to N.| | 
Ireland baaen's 9,500. 8,076; 8,080 ... | 
Geen Peed | | 
Services . wy 800! 7,644, 7, 305) 129, 117 


Total ..| 342, 300'269,861 | 324,067) 2, 402) 3,645 
Supply Services. 15365205 4331834 5101781) 96,125 122410 


Total Ord. E xp 5107 505 4601695 waco 98, 527, 126055 


SELF- -Batancanc| 
P.O. & Brdcastg . 102, 523 100, 582, 102,523} 2, 582 1,523 


ao —_—-————} 


5810028, 4702277) 5528370) 101109 127578 








After decre 


£53,634 to easing Exchequer balances by 


ia 748,684, the other operations 
the week (no longer shown separately) 
ma the gross National Debt by 

11,932 384 to £16,780 million. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


O. and Telegraph 250 








Overseas Trade Guarantees...... 1.11117" Le 26 
276 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 24 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
"Si | er | ae, 
, ___Advances | sury | Total 
Dew | [| oun Float- 
Ten- | | Public of ‘Posi ing 
der | Tap | Depts. Eng- | pox k Debt 
i me 
1942 | | 
Mar. 21 | 905-0 | Not available 
Dec. 19 1045-0 Med Coes og ra 
” * (1045 0 | » Py 
” 2,833 -2 161-6 | 67-7 | 966-5 . 
1943 7 | | | | 4029 -0 
Jan. 9 (1045-0 | Not available 
» 16 |1040-0 eke de 
o 33 Hono. 0| | 
= 020- o 1770 +8231 -7 i "24-0 j 930°5 | 4027-0 
Feb. 6 1010-0 Not available 
» 13 |1000 0 a 
» 20 | 990-0! 
» 27 | 980-0) 1829-7 230-1 i "24- 7 y 1000 - *5| 4065-1 
Mar. 6 975-0) | Not available 
» 13 975 “0; ” ” 
» 20 | 975-0) 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Amount | Average | Ger 
Date of |_ jRate allotted 
Tender | A lied| | o Allot- at 
Offered|“PP "allotted = ™S2t = Min. 
j : | SS Ps Rate 
1942 ~ ap 
Mar. 20 75-0 | 121-4) 75-0 | 20 0-63 50 
Dec. 24 75-0 | 144-8} 75-0 | 20 1-25) 29 
oo... 75-0 | 143°5 | 75:0 | 20 2:05, 41 
1943 | 
Jan. 8 75-0 | 133-9 | 75:0 | 20 2-11; 46 
~ 2 75-0 | 140-0 75-0 | 20 1-56' 36 
ae 75-0 | 148-2 75-0 | 20 1-66] 33 
- wa 75°O0 | 161-0 | 75-0 | 19 11-57 | 28 
Feb. 5 75-0 | 158-7 75-0 | 19 11-80 29 
i 78-0 | 141-6 | 75-0 | 19 11-85 34 
/— 75°O0 | 152°7 | 78-0 | 19 11°93 32 
» 26 750 | 172-8 | 75°0|19 11°86 | 24 
Mar. 5 75-0 | 161-7 750} 1911-68 | 25 
-» 22 75-0 | 164-5 75-0 | 20 0:29; 30 
= 75-0 169-9 75 0 20 0°58; 30 











~ On Mar. 19th a applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 30 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. 75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on March 26th. For the week ending 
March 27th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to the maximum amount of £80 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 























(£ thousands) 

3% | 3% | 32 

Week | N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | ponds 
oe) ee ieee. 

Wes Sek. <a0% 5,745 | 2,278 6,200]]) 8,586 
0 Weseceses 5,753 | 2,040 | 12,138||| 7,533 
oe dite 5,484 | 2,569 8,700||, 6,716 
Be Binccases ‘ 2,136 | 13,367), 8,377 
Minpasias 6,960 | 2,837 | 27,371); 50,781 
aR “aan 8,834} 4,405 |  32,718\l| 39,223 
Sg “amped ic i 8,527|}, 11,100 
| 

Totals to date ..| 744,338*! 550,253°|1102006||| 189,655$ 

* 173 weeks. + 116 weeks. ¢ 17 weeks. 


|] Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Mar. 23rd amounted to a total value of £55,273,733. 


Up to Feb. 27th, principal of Savings Certificates to 


the amount of £96,972,000 has been repaid. 


' 





| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
MARCH 24, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





i 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. - 928, 717,146 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. Securities ... 933,083,500 
partment. 21,524,572 | Other Secs.... 892,518 
Silver Coin... 8,882 
Amt. of Fid. 
ee ee 950,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
| Seen 241,718 
950,241,718 | 950,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 


Props.’ Capital 199,238,088 
ROM cess 3,511, 198 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 5, 965,929 | Discounts & 
— Advances... 6,824,183 
Other Deps. : | Securities.... 19,868,686 
Bankers ..... 169,556,653 | cA 
Other Accts... 55,216,929 9 | - 26,692,869 
———— | Notes........ 21,524,572 
224, 773,582 | Gold & Silver 
| Coin........ 1,348,180 
pee rl Belt: acon thi 
248, (803, 709 | 248,803,709 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) — 








1942 J 1943 
} | 
| _ “¥ | 7 » } Mar. Mar. 
a Hive | 17 ; 24 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation..... 
Notes in banking depart- 

Nick is rescues 4 
Government debt and 
securities*......... 
Other securities 


755-1 926-4 927- 


me) 


8 
25-2, 23°9| 22-9 


Pe) wo 

4 wo to 

oo o~ oo 
J 


778-1 949-3: 949- 
Rem Giadwn if OF 0-8) 


o 
noor 





2 
8 
BeNOR CO. ces cc cues + >: : :- 0:0; O 
Gold, valued at s 2 
oe CR eae ” 168 "00 168. ‘00 168 -00|168 00 
Deposits : 
Ca Sera 9-3, 4-7 6% 6:0 
ree 156-8 160-4 156-1, 169-6 
Ee 51-4 54-3) 53-7; 55:2 
RON a da 4th av oes 217-5 219-4 216-7 230-8 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 182-4 188-6, 187-4 199-2 
Discoumts, G00... 2.6.00 5-1 4-7 4-1 6-8 
ree 22-4 19-2) 19-]l] 19°9 
Co” Re ee eee 209-3 212-5 210-6; 225-9 
Banking depart. res. ..... 25-6; 25-0} 24-1; 22-9 
v o o 4o 
“ Proportion ”...:.. 4 WT WS Ud 73 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £880 million 
to $950 million on December 1, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two a 
d. 
eee ast 33 
a Se eee 
i, | eae 234 23h 
sar amen a Aiere:¢ 0's 234 a 
ee er 234 


The ‘New York market price of fine silver eames 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The {o 

a liowin, tes fixed by the 
rk i England remained Unchanged between’ Mar. 
exchange.) 25th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
enter $ (4 $62) 4 -024-038 ; mail transfers 
fers 4-43-4793 $ (4 i pasar ; mail trans- 
at Krona (18 +159 a 


T. LT. 3 t 
uk ° t Englan 4 — => bank notes 
Dutch West indies, 


t-17-13. oat pa. 16 -953—-17 °15. 
tansfers  7.5g¢¢ Florin (1211) 7° Sea; mail 
29-80-100-99 - Escudos__(110) 
$4-02-04. 3, Mail transfers 99-80-100-30. 

7 —_ transfers 4-02-043. Brazil. 83-648 cr. 
* Sruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 
Clan wl for P at Bank of England 


Peseta 40-50  ofielal sales 


46-55 onan rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. 


71°25 


Marka Rates.~The following rates remained un- 


changed between Mar. 19th and Mar. 25th: 


Piastres (97}) 978-4. India. Rupee (18d. p 
ret 18- 184d. i Congo. 
China. National $ 24-3} 

Special Accou 
and Paraguay, 
in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
%# cent 


Switzerland. 3 cents 


remained unchanged as follows :—Uni 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. 
pmn.-par. Sweden. 5 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, | Lounes— Th following + re- 


19th and Mar. 2 
oom om October 26, 1939). 
ills 60 days 14%: 


mained unchanged between Mar 


Bank rate, 2% (ch 
Discount rates: Bank 


Italy. 


er 
Francs 1764-3. 


mts are in oll for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
for which no rate of exchange is quoted 


3 ‘months 


4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1}%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 ‘months, 1 “Lk % ; 3 months, 14%. 
Day-to-day money, }-1% Short Loans, 
Bank deposit tates $%. " Discount deposit at calt 


14% 3 





3%; at notice 13%. 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
New York | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
on yt 3 19 20 22 23 
H | 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ... .| 402$§ | 40248 | 4024§ | 40245 | 40248 | 40245 
Montreal . . . 89 -875|89 «930 90 -000/90 -000)90 -000,91 -025 
yo) ee 123 -334|23 33/23 -33t/23 334/23 334/235 33f 
B. Aires. . . ..23-76*|23 “169 |23 -76*| si8 -80*|23 -80* 
— SRS | 5-18 | 5-18 5-18 | 5-18 5-18 | 5-18 
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} RESERVE BAN 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS OVERSEAS BANK K OF INDIA 
RETURNS ee 
£& thousands Be = Feb. | M: ar. | Mar 
, , | 26, *j 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE Assets | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 12% 
Million $’s Gold coin & bullion] 444) 444) 446) 44d au 
| Week Aggregate oe ; _ | Rupee coin........ 280, 145, 138 123) Je) 
Ended from Jan. 1 to Balances abroad. . 384) 883) 913! gig 840 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Sterling securities. .| 2,099] 3,827) 3,857. 3,957 B. 0 
- RESOURCES 19, | 4, | 11, | 18, Ind. Govt. rup. secs.) 1,313] 1,825} 1/825 }'go5, ee 
Mar Mar. Mar. Mar. Gold certifs. on hand and} 1942 | 1943 eed a, Investments....... 113 66 65 63) 6) 
| - RR, 20, 21, 20, due from Treasury. .... 20,494) 20,449) 2 ‘eeal 90°838 Q LIABILITIES _ | 
1942 1943 1942 1943 Total reserves ......++--: 20,846) 20,860) 20, , Notes in circ. : India} 3,747} 6,117) 6,144) 6,254) 6.345 
fason fella rene] 988 8) gS ga el Te ied “inl el 
- al U.S. Govt. eee ’ , Deposits : Govt. 73 384 407) e~ 
Wats daset | 6 | 68 69 Pot one 2'264| 5,825 6,112) 6,290 on ee 417} 517 pod 328 2 
Birmingham.....| 2,101! 1,921 | 32,061 | 30,906 Total resources .......-+- 24,721) 28,380) 28,502| 29,244 | Reserve ratio... .. .|61 -5%|68 -5%|68 -7°, 69 3%, 67 5. 
— pa keouns | 1,435 4 ened wie - satensnaints CENT BANK OF ARGEN 
PDs <4 nes eax 2,141 65. 6,298 > “ater RAL 
ae 718 416 9,818 8,959 F.R. notes in circn........ — * #90) yt yst TINA 
SD ccasitente 821 827 | 15,137 | 14,740 Excess mr. bank res. .. | 360) 2.790) 2 1 pie Million paper pesos 
Leicester........ 722 824 | 10,833 | 10,877 Mr. bank res. dep.....---. seal al “a fen. | ev. 1 Yaa 
Liv i vnesota 048 | 4,365 | 55, 50,380 Govt. deposits ...-------+ 14,345| 14,090) 14, ms. 14.651 | so: | a | Jan. 
Manchester... . . 11,184 | 12,403 | 149,282 | 147,925 Total deposits ......----. 502| 29'244 Aeoues 1942 | 1942 
N Total liabilities .........- 24,721) 28, 380, 28, I x Ass 1943 | 1943 
oe — te hea 1,427 | 19,779 | 18,159 90 '9%|77 :9°4|77 °2%|76 -3% | Gold at home............ 1,075) 1,075) 1,075 
ae) ee) el el ee *| | Other gold and for. exch...| "479| "862! Tog, 40% 
seaeee ....---- | 783} 1,051) 11,672 | 15,635 nas my | Non-int. Govt. bonds... .. 119) 114, is YS 
Southampton . . . / 155 147 ’ 1,880 fomse Seee a | | | Treasury ONE So sep scess 394! 392 392) = 
j = } | “ 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,686) 22,643 29,6441 22,610 LIABILITIES 
12 Towns ....... 27,208 Besoasee. 365,646 | 337,491 Sooner ia currency.| 3,273; 3,953 aot 3,979 a * yo eoah ae 390) 1544 1,590, 1,594 
Dublin*.........| 6,699 | 6,554 | 79,928 | 83,106 : | a eae 553} 750) ie = 
| LIaBILITIES ‘ eae | ; 815 
: Money in circulation...... 11, 474) 16, 154) 16, 205 16,115 Certs. of participation ... aR a7 26; 4 
* Mar. 14, 1942, and Mar. 13, 1943. Treasury cash and dep. ...! 2,236| 2,226] 2,223) 2,230 | Reserve ration...... noes ITE GY%IT9 -2% |T9 2% 180-50 
Mar. 16, Mar. 23, Mar. 16, Mar. 23, Mar. 16, Mar. 23 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 
GRAIN, otc. CEREALS AND MEAT’ TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
Wheat eA | Cocoa b — CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London am 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St. J... 41 9 42 Th Cloth, ea a is & . hy “. in. si ¢ di % in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) 
Eng. Gaz. = per crt, Ge). . 2250 | ie | 17 3 Drill, 30 80 46, s. d. Ss. ¢ 
Flour per 280 lb.— 72 es = x 1310 7310 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 0 51 0 
wd ay a 38 3 «(38 3 2's Faewesete-see CHEMICALS— 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. eed cwt. he 34 8 34 66 FLAX (per ton)— £ Ss. £ s. 4 60/0/0 60/00 
Oats {e) ,, 16 1 15 ll Livonian ZK ......ccccccceeess Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic net......... per ton{ 65/0/0 650" 
Maize, La Plata, ‘480 lb. "f.0.d. 1310} 13 10} PEEPS 5 ones cncvcesesxsens Nom. Nom. ie “ie 
MEAT— Beef, per 8 lb.— HEMP (per ton) — Manilla, spot . 4 ,, Tartaric, English, less 5% . .Ib. 4 4 4 4 
English long sides.............. a 5 4 5 4 BE 06 a2 400024 0s 0ebesedersce Nom. Nom. Ammonia, Sulphate. ..... per ton 10/2/0 10/29 
ee Whe JUTE (per ton)— Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 10/14/0 10/140 
Imported hinds .............. ee eS: Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee...... 41/10/0 40/10/0 Potash, Sulphate........ per ton 18/150 18/150 
Mutton, a oo { a Soda Bicarb. ........... per ton 11/0/0 11/00 
ee 8 0 8 O8 Common 8 Ib. cops. (perspindle).. 410} 4 10 Soda Crystals ........... per ton 5/7/6 5/7 
CE cciphetscenatdeske> 5 2 5 32 103/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 06-50 0 6-50 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05-00 0 5-00 — (per ton) — S.D. Straits , ; 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 4 0 142 0 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Apr- | alne weee ee ee ee eeeeeeeeeereeee Nom. Nom. 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ Oo 147 0 May, f.o.b. Calcutta, 100 yds... 38 6 37 9 Rad (per Ib.)— sd sa 
OTHER FOODS 73/40 » 29 0 28 6 Wet salted Australian, } 49/59 lb 0 % Of 
ag ny . oe cwt.}—All Grades, SISAL see "ton)—African, spot £ s. fs. Queensland........ b 
Heese bis 5 ‘kchbeh san nckss 151 4 151 4 —No. 1 delivered.............. 3¢.«(0 34 0 aoe b sy30 ib. okt ebweeneeen : Hy : ‘ 
per cwt.)— WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. Wry Capes, 18/20 Ib. .........-- 
|” fa = : = : 09L (pe) washed ........ 193 193 English & Welsh Market Hides— on 8 
TPOTtOd ... 2. eee eee e cece renee Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 | ‘Best heavy ox and heifer........ { 
COCOA (per cwt.)— Australian scrd. fleece 70's ...... 37 37 os aang dengiapiadenaaal Os 0M 
Accra, g.f oC Ce cerceseccccesssces 45 0 45 0 ee serd. average snow white... 293 293 LEATHER (per Ib.)— 1s 
ee genads fine eee eee 81 0 81 0 N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s .... 24 24 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ...........! 23 4 
Gamtes oh Nom. Nom 1% 45 45 eat 
tet e eee e ees Nom. : IR ona cen ko skhsdeneses 
Costa Rica, medium to good 199 0 190 0 56's ren CRT 39 39 a, rey ENS + - --- ;. 63a 
eer, 200 0 200 0 48's average carded .......... 31 31 Bellies 7m f3 
Eee@s 120)—English.......... 1469 149 oS See 293 293 Pe se ee 1 2 12 
LARD eet cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 Dressing Hid 74 ‘i 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— mt aed ens ' MINERALS , S) SS eae, ee 2 9 23 
ihkedhedadensvexescass : oa sd. s.d. | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ( oe) , 
vm Pe xe Welsh, best Admiralty.......... a> #e Motor Spirit, England & Wate 110 «100 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— , 33.0 838 0 (d) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 1 o 1M 
Centri 96°, prpt. shipm. Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne . 31 7} 31 Th Vaporising Oil ..... ee 11 
c.i.f. K./Cont. ihe atevcessee , 32 7 32 (7h (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ReFineD Lonpon— IRON AND STEEL a ton)— ex road tank waggons...... 1 74 #17 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cleveland — "Sere 128 0 128 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough............ 312 6 312 6 Wales — 
consumption ................ 4 : 3 ; see ee co pekereatai +> 290 6 290 6 0 A ee 010 0 it 
: : inplates (home, ic. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 SS ce 011; 0 
West India Crystallised ......... { 5010 50 10 FERROUS METALS “hey ORE Sat eee R. “ 09 6 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— ce ck Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 62/0/0 62/0/09 | ROSI (per ton)—American....... 330 «(383 0 
Indian stemmed and unst Tin—Standard cash ............ 275/0 275/0, RUBBER Ib.)— 
eae prokginenupas a ge | Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash: - so so) St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 16 16 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 135 1 3 Spelter (d)—G.O-B., spot........ 25/1 5/0 25/15/0 ‘oo 205/00 I 
Stemmed ............0..+++0. 3 6 3 6 Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... 119/00 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 25/0/0 i 
TEXTILES 40 190/0/0 / 31/00 FF 
COTTON (per Ib.) — d. d. Nickel, home delivery coeccceces /0/0 195/0/0 TALLOW (per ton) —London Town 31/0, 0 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 7-80 7-80 Antimony, English, 99%........ 120/0/0 120/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— wot 
” Giza, Di: irdkpeexeveve 10 -55 10-55 Wolfram. Empire «oe. per unit{ 2/15, 2/15/0 Linseed, i Op EET Say 46/ 10/0 46/10 i 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams......... 18 -09 18-09 / §/0/0 5/0/0 Rape oa eee 54/0/0 54/00 ' 
» 42's Cop Weft........... 17-80 17-80 Platinum, refined ........ peroz. 9/0/0  9/0/0 Cotten-seed, crude ........++++: 39/12/6 39/126 
* es Twist (Egyptian) . 26 -50 26 -50 Quicksilver per 76 Ib 68/10/0 68/10/0 (Geil an laa 36/12/6 36/120 
Cloth, per ae 00 yards— s. d. s. d. eecccseses le 69/15/0 69/15/0 Palm , 1. hehehe 29/15 0 99/15/0 
a 64 x 64, s. s. Oil Cohen . *° eeee In ee . * ox-mill 11/2 6 11/26 
3's & 4%'s............ 3511 3511 GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Cambric Shirting 32 in. siLVER (per ounce)— nr ae 30/0/0 30/00 
72 x 60, 24's & 24's. 47 ee Bee eR I ae 1 dl 1 11} en 26/15/0 26/150 
() + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, pO ahaa a gona soa (6) Higher Pool in some zones. Price is at buyer's premises. 
(e) Average for weeks ended Feb. 13 and Feb. 20. 0 nee 


(@) Including import dutv and celivery charges. 


Mar. 
16, 
1943 
GRAINS per bushel)— Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May........... 1443 
Winnipeg, May ......... 983 
Maize, Chicago, May............ 101 
Oats, Chicago, May............. 61 
Rye, Chicago, May ............. 85} 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... 64} 
METALS (per Ib.)— 
, Connecticut ............ 12 -00 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 52 -00 
ee BR eR Pere epee e re 6 -50 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 


prices $ 
G ) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers deliv vered works 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





Mar. 
23, 
1943 
Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
100 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec......... 
101 Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
634 Rio, 2 SE een ee 
864 Santos, |e ER re rea 
64} Cotton, N.Y. Am. mid., spot ..... 
eo Am. mid., Apr. eHCs cee ws 
12-00 Cotton, Oil, N.Y., May.......... 
52-00 Lard, Chicago, Mar. ............ 
6 -50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. ide, 
8-25 barrel.... ae a 


+ Trading suspended. 


ee ed 


Mar. 
16, 

1943 

Cents 


a 


9 
13 
21 -86 
20-18 
13-95 
13 -80 


117 


Mar. 
23, 
1943 
Cents 
ost 


9 
134 
22-05 
20-35 
13-95 
13-80 


117 





Mar. Mar. 
16, S 
1943 pws 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cor!. Cents 
+ 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot. . of “y 
” » @ Jan.-Mar. .....--- on 
5 deg +4 
eo oe 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No, 4, f.0.b. ; 
Rs MERE. arecscrersensess* oe 


Moody’s Index of staple com- “ae 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 2475 2 


t Nominal. . 
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4II 
IA 
| COMPANY RESULTS (March 10, 1943, to March 24, 1943) 
ar, | Mar . 7 
5 | 12 | | 
943 | 1943 Net | Available | Appropriation Preceding Year 
bs ME chee set, | Fetal [eprecia-) Prost, | for | | or 
ao n ¥ i } in | } a | 
916, 54) ae " ee eee | one. Rate | To Free| in || Total | Net | Ord. 
a Salt | | Div. De, | I Reserves} Carry || Profit | Profit Div. 
’ 1s i ui | Forward || | 
| = i > Se 7 a SL a 
" ‘ Financial, Land: Be. Dec. 31 | ais 785 | iol 022 | 238 102 26,562 52,760 | 8 | 86-000 | sf 300 1 39 173 | 96,314 | % 
254) 6,345 candy =r”? al RN Sept.30! 49,686 | 877 18/52 269 || ~ 459} —12'000 | |) eee ae "10 | 
| » Bast Africa ...--+++++++ pt. , 526 269 |} 459; 12000; 10 |... — 6,067 || 61,727! 14,010! 10 
"3241 lantyre & Fest . = se eceneeeeeees Dec. 31 67,926 | Dr. 163 | 2,326 || 649}... ne — 812 )| 71,240 | Dr. 1,348, Nil 
529 Y tavestment, &C...--0-+er rere Dec. 31 | | 14,428 6,451 | 19,059}... | = 5,000] 2h]. | + 1431 |] 31015} = 19,481 | 4 
hee lemme... .csseeness Dec. 31 | 260,837 | 32,100 | 36,385 || 15,750} 14,0001 4 1,000 | + 1,350 || 261,654/| 20036) 4 
+3 Company | 
o'67 5%, w Land lias Feb. 28 | 442,118 223,884 | 277,804 || 116,683 | 92.531 | 15 | 10,000} + 4.670! 438463 | 217.283| 15 
pwis’s Iavestment T Dec. 31 19,539 4,032 9,205} 1,688) = 1,125) 3 + 1,219] 19,456 4,288 | 3 
i vellings EOC He Dee Oe Pe Tet % ’ , ? ’ ’ eee ’ | . ? ' 
NTINA gp bul One ber | | | ! i | 
Clyde - ng HER EE LF i 30 14,702 | Dr. 2,586 857 || ee — 2,586 || 13,468 2,004 | Nil 
Doves (Kerkoven) ....s2ccsereeee - 31 880 Dr. 671 252 J wee — 671 7,129 | Dr. 848 | Nil 
jan. | Ja NT ee ass Dec. 31 1,387 44 11,816 | } aes aS 44 || 1,601 619 | Nil 
15, | 7. ae iad RS SRS ECE Dec. 31 1,189 Dr. 3,410 | 2,250 || aes — 3,410 |; 1,806 | Dr. 1,710 | Nil 
CUP) ach ge Dec. 31 971 Dr. 767 | 912 |) | | <2 |= ge7 i} 8363 | Dr.’291 | Nil 
107s] Ls peas Pash nee Dec. 31 $84 Dr. iat | 4,875 || | «. |— 1,374 | 30,556 6,002 | Nil 
i 1, Ec kanndgsnh cn ty kon eRe C. 4 wee r. 771 3,090 |; ag — @71|| 12670} 2,212) Ni 
ett = ‘ on Brit PE Ay: | Dec. 31 357 1,204 | Dr.4.721| 6,246 | | re — 4,721 || 25612] 3,225} Nil 
392} 39) EM ccc scdsnexauass | Sept. 30 2,777 ie Dr. 606 1,547 || gee — ‘606 |} 15,136} 2,737 | 2-083 
’ mm Krult Sa ee | Dec. 31 1,197 Dr. 687 10,575 || | ae 687 || 13.714 | 9,401 | Nil 
1,590) 5 ‘ d Stores | | | | 
1% Gt Sane cies Dec. 31} 169,065 | 22,069} 42,951 | 60,396 | 14,000} 16,875} 25 | 10,000) + 2,076 | 176,575 | 39,368 | 2 
805) 815 nadeg we “Se Dec. 31} 211,395]... | 197,795 | 302,239 || 140,000 | 59,375 | 25t |} ... | — 1,580 || 190,343) 176,743 | 15t 
26 —y EE ecseetanakseswen | Jan. 31 | 112,894 sia 51,634 | 147,372 || 9,625/ 37,500! |... + 4,509 || 111,633 | 56,647 | 7} 
92% (80-5) a aie | Dec. 26 | 76,464 | 8,091 | 20,236 | 45,400 || 4,312) 3,125 | 25 | 13,055 | — 256 || 61,904 | 17,866 | 25 
Sa. ai ind Cent | Dec. 31] 185,729] ... | 47,024, 109,409 || 12,800) 12800] 8 | + | + 11,724 || 179,000] 45,331 | 8 
ees Pes’ (J. R.) StOreS. 6. eee eeee ' Feb. 14 | — 28,730 | 10,642; 19,700/| 1000!  9,687| 123 a | — '45 || 22,243} 14:465/ 125 
tiles \| | , 
ristoc riniied Pes le: 6 Dec. 31 [ 82,086 34,445 | 78,580 || 5,000 | 20,000 | 20 | 10,000} — 555 | 79343 | 31,518 | 20 
BE Sc oassahiudaetes | Dec. 14} 95,910 | 20,735} 31,777}, 4125) 12:403| 15 | 5,000 |= 4,793 || 17617) 21,267 | 15 
-adford Dyers’ Association........ | Dec. 31 | 242,274 | 170,717 | 178,890 |\159,327| —... | ase | + 11,390 || 240,024} 166,826 Nil 
16, Mx. is og oY RS | Dec. 31 | 208,424 | =... | 921036} 138,705 || 5.250 | 54,688 | 124 | 30,000 | + 21098 || 200,661 | 88,504 | 12) 
18 EMG. cncninners<scas | Dec. 31} 79,193! 2.377] 39,744! 28,006) 8603, 6.904; 3 4,000 | + ‘237 || 74,757| 18,865) 3 
~) oy prep neRee Dec. 31! 36,057; 5,000 4486 | 12175) .. | 4531] 7] .. |— . 45], 36527| 5107] 7% 
MME, un c0s00s2<05>>¥> | Dec. 31 | 279,615| 44,984 | 62,099 || 2,250 | 38,100} 6 | 1+ 4,634 |) 242,203/ 43,115| 6 
— ote | A RRS Dec. 31 | 110,428 78,331 | 145,910 | 15,750} 85,000 | 214+ | — 22.419 || 137,838 | 89,499 | _21it 
L sd Trusts | + 6,057 50,162 | 25,774, 4 
: : Investment. ..... | Jan. 31} 49,454 25,745 | 37,886 Be 19,688; 4 |... + 6, 50, 
. Commercial Investment .. | Feb. 28 | 26,165 13,539; 37,882 || 8,064 | 5,645 | 38 | 20,000 | — 20,170 | 26,802) 13,463, 33 
Te Rania ERWeMNAEA <<. «+. 0s Jan. 15 20,572 8,126 11,124 |} 3,750} 4,125) Sh}... | + 251) 21,348! 9,136 | 54 
0 60/00 moar a se ec ely Jan. 31| 46,398 20,617} 38198) ... | 18750! 5 | | + 1,867 4151 | 17,643 44 
0 65/00 ion Border & General.......... Jan. 31} 113,649 50,477 | 89,177 || 45000; ... | .. | oo. | + 5477 || 117,356) 52,133! Ni 
iL oad ok on eg ea = 31 | 137,151 | | 57,945 | 57,945 || 45,000} 12,000) “2 | “94s! ... || 12n0a5| 541844) 2 
4 44 otic Northern Investment ......- Feb. 5} 92,123 | 59,368 | 86,203 || 19,125, 37,500} 129) ... | + 2,743 || © 91,958) 59,748 | 124 
0 a a Conversion Investment. ..... Jan. 31 et { rer ete — 6,350 4 -— | + 2,299 \ 17,420 | 9,000 = 
0 10/140 ie Investment ..........-++- an. 31 ,350 ,408 1437 | Td Oe ee oa! , ' } 
0 18/150 ans Corporation } = 31} 237'347 | 166,461 | 266,461 || 57,750} 100,000; 10 | 8,711 | . || 252,518 | 172,513 | 10 
‘0 11/00 ies | i 
js Oe nto... | Dec. 31} 40,914 36,511 | 58,805 || 4,800 | 26.875 | 74] 5,000 — 164 || 42,065 | 33,817) 748 
irds & Dalmellington............ | Dec. 31 | 227,769 227,769 | 399,507)... | 150,499 | 16 | 100,000 | — 2,730 | 196,032 | 196,032 | 16 
‘ bn) & Bessemer .......... Dec. 31 | 82,415]... 23,119 | 43,631) 7,820] 12398] 10 |... + 2901 | 81,731} 20,686 | 1 
n. Nom. bo enited ae oe | Dec. 31 | 330,939 | 140,000 | 185,076 | 239,347! 51/179 | 1241737 | 10 | + 9,160 |} 316,645 185,805 10 
4. sd SNE ioe kin oiyss +> pucks | Dec. 31 | 475,613 a 138,539 = were | Sa t= ii aren ere 5 
" OO eerie Geiey Se j ca 33,506 a 506 . } . , , , , 
% 09 tepien Ce... ssc ces | Dee. 31 | 1,082119 | 50,000} 569,870 | 791'998 || 90,000 | 300'000 | 10 | 150:000 | + 29,870 | 973,582 517,332 10 
% OF itish & Colonial Furniture... ..... — 30 186,829 oe aie our i} pogt 400.000 20 100.000 ef oo erga Bor 20 
or mary > aie Skt | 356,564 | | ‘14llas | 260/013 || 43°500 | 71,050 } 7 | | + 26,574 || 335,124 | 125,303 | 6. 
6h 0 iti Reis PEDERSON ce. 31 | 528,207 | 121,049 | 129,510 | 331,388 || 40,863 | 54,765 | 12} | 25,000 | + 8,882 |) 517,1 236,608 | 124 
' a nee. -- a | 36,758 || 559.776 | 243,603 | 7 
8} 0 itish Thomson-Houston.......... Dec. 31 | 562,883 | 224,950 259,258 476,671 |, 52,500 70,000 | de | 100,000 ey 4 ae 
OO PR EE er Jan. 16 97,494 vat ’ i } J , 3372 i 248 980 186 548 10° 
, “29 mmell, Laird & Co.........-...5. Dec. 31 | 275,001 192,122 | 294,733 es 88,750 | 10 | 100,000; + 3, 48,980 | 186,548 | 10 
3 43 pe Electric Tramways ........... 49,572 34,075 | 89,639 ||__... 29,473 | 6 w, | + 4,602 | ; 
ae oy ar egg Fon ears ie — 30 72:30 9,436 13,306 | 20,000 es ns \Dr. 7,675 ~ aoe ag a ean a 
4 24 SMMEMMER, cots s 0c ok oe oe Dec. 31 32,005 23,276 26,233 || 122,000 a ee foe + 1,276 |) geutl scenl oe 
m o% IE < vuisusckanthouaices Dec. 31 | 432,783 | __... 262,554 | 363,852 ary ieee} | ae tt seen sseeer | ascaee | Na 
2 m hiner ntipe ie Sept. 30 | 1,058,397 | 275,000 | 515,830 151 |) 320, 492 | | 65, + 3,425 |) . 
SoRy cont | alia ae Dec. 31 | "330/905 | 25,000 110,960 | 142,225 | 15,998 | 75,007 | 204 | ound ee) Gee ee 
9 BNI oo ois va ws EERE Slew xs Dec. 43,306 — ,28 , bas , ss , i 0 , a2 
ms (Thos) & Brown (John) ...... Dec. 31 537,920 ‘ae = rete oe gong | _ | 75,000 ! + yer \ pena | as 
10 UIE sas vanndaes CRk< sa Sept. ©347,790 c83, 405 361 | noes 445 || ie 
Oe i of Soha Linas kel ee cee en Dee. 3 872,464 iG 388,338 | 579,429 32,500 234,788 | 274 ——_ 4 = | es | ee — 
1 ae beral Engineering (Radcliffe) ..... Nov. 30 ee 1,105 sani Po am dogaes | Tt ; + 30,008 || 111864 | 111/864 | 10% 
odyear Tyre, &c. (Great Britain).. | Dec. 31 8,008 eve ; 2, >» , ie hee 65,549 | 65,549; 11 
. 37,500 | 12) an 2s 5, 
 } ene rat Sather ......--. De. 31 | $aaae | “276 | 3000 | 21924 | 730 | 2750) 10°| 4500) + 100) 28852! ldo21| 7; 
ding, Titon & Hartley «21.2. Dec. 3 54.616 | 4,445 | 18,029 19,451 |) 1,238 | 15,000 40 | 1.891} — 100 || 58,948 | 21,039 40 
1 0 1M mann Manufacturing” spat Dee. 31 228,193 184:767 | 242,868 || 37,500 | 87,500 | 173+, 50,000} + 9,767 || ete: | rts 
i 7 SEO oooeeeesenee te ten te Dec. $1] 160,049 vibes 38.922 | 95,587 | 9,100) as08e | 5 ieooo | + 839 || 78961 | 88321 | 15 
6 2 go EE ae es Dec. 31 80,200 y , , ove , * A 1.536 |i 198377 87.875 10 
im | 55,485} 10,721] 15 | 40,000) + 1, 
0 8°? PM co ssvetesisserewe July 31 | 203,437 | 71,616 | 107,742 | 265,794 |) 55, ' 1+ 3'043 || 2017769 65514 | 30 
emational Combustion .......... Sept.30 | 226,553 |... 60,298 | 69935 || y2'o00 | 106900 | 20 | 20,000; + 436 || 428175 | 138,472 | 20 
6 16 emational Paint & Compositions.. | Dec. 31 | 488,682 4,541 | 139,336 | 160,522 || 12, vs 50020 | 10 | + 3,537 | 94,128 87,528 | 10 
a mson Paragon Supply Eaten econ Jan. 31 96,263 ‘its 89,557 | 153,856 | aan 108750 1} ~~ + 1/308 || 225,537 | 170,468 74 
nile Seti Used tventiee 2" Des, st | 2as'ts0 | 26.000 | “4s'ess | 45/635 || 16,500 | _27'621 | -10 1514] || | 249,954 | 47,980 | 10 
ans . ’ ’ ’ “é } 9 
yo 31/00 ndon oer ecirpaiaihiles Dee, 31 262°710 .. , | 259,580 | 362,970 |, 32,000 | 200,000 | 10 | eo + 330 4 ss0'655 76594 6 
LB eR Dec. 31 44,690 7,500 | 25,130 | 33,596 13513 | goed : | 30000 | + 2,633 || 268,886 17,193 7 
yo 46/2000 hx's Brewery Co,............... Dec. 31 | 283,312 | 23,260} 87,656 | 216,528 |; 3456} 20000! 10 |... — 6,381 |} 67,040} 17,507 7 
0 54/000 tional United Laundries ......... Dec. 31| 90,856 |... 17,075 | 49,207 ont meen! | 3000! — 2,434], 23,146; 12,236) 133 
2 391126 BE MRtas00 Brewery Dec. 31 | _ 23,423 | 12016 | 25,713 || 2,000} 9,450) 134) 3,0 1945 || 216462 | 48558 | 4: 
2/6 Eb aaa atl = 295.185 | 50,555 | 83,783 | 27,500 25,000 | it Js * eee I 216,008 a 
a 29/150 Deeteoe.............., Dec. 31 | _ 56,643 | 16,832 | _ 34,123 cos | a0'see | 8 | 20,000| + 2785 |} 130,432) 130,432 6 
6 «126 diation Limited... 1.002117 7 77" Dec. 31 | 145,913} _... 145,913 | 293,627 | 32,626 | 90,502 , 8 | 20,000 | 2as2 || “5s'295 | “S9'890 10, 
mi Oak Sted orks 2700007" Dec. 31) 58,759 | 15,076 | 38,663 | Go.658 || 3,000| 7500| 3 | 20,000| + 10,259}; 116,341) 6,429 | Nil 
no 30/000 nd Oak Steel Works ........... June 30 | 167,147 | 41,491 40,759 | _60,658 wees | 49'500 | 8ht oe + 23.589 || 320,111 225,004 8} 
5/0 26/150 wntree & Co hee <4 daa ok coc bie Dec. 31 346,796 id 235,889 | 396,007 | 5 434. | 24.000 | g 10,000 | — 1,775 || 59,521 52,548 & 
eroid Cor , | 66,162 15, : | 5 
mpany. Dec. 31 58,072 47,659 2,250 | + 580 || 340,235 | 283,008 
A Le = Pekbisdecs tc caiee Dec. 31 352,739 ee 270,830 ap a ee | 14 | aes + 4772 || 53.8381 38.933 8 
a gy ee EEE ; 94,831 | 18,945 65,686 5 , , ‘Bie 4+ 6,306 || 104,842/ 47,419 183 
th & Nephew Associated . || Dee si] aes} | sea7e| 122420 | 4.125 | 48,047 | 184 } ct 1% 343s | -g3'213| 67713 | 125 
at's Palen Leeda. Dec. 31 | 84,685 | 10,000 | 72,185 | 105,609 | 11,500 | 56,250 12h] | | + 455) 8808S | Rees | 10 
vr eianter & Wighamn Richardson | Dec. 31 | 446,014 | 46,147 | 348,018 | 381,155 | 47,391 | 171,106 | 125, + 4528 | 73¢280 | -23'849 | 128 
vlor, Tunnichit (Elect. Industries) | Dec. 31}  28:449/ ... | 28,050 | aa,378 | ican _— | e000} + 92 || 491633 25,377 | Ni 
Ma. tors Limited... ... : 16 | 25,378 ‘sone | ie 000 | — 1,517 || 18,746| 6,08 0 
far. Were trea pee EEE ETE Dec. 31 51,132 000 | 10 3,000 1, | 0 
23. Auetts Limited... , 7.483 14,813 | ove o | | H 23.671 | 6512 i} 
16, sats Med Carte Dec. 31 18,081 1,584 | asl ieee - 5250) %| .. | + S78 i 125,671 | fi 
943 | RRR aaa aie | Dec. 31} 113,615)... 4000 | 20,000} 10¢ | 25,000 | + 5,624 || : 
; Cents versal Grinding Wheel Sept. 26 | 191,113 | 29,673 | 64624 | 71,313 | 14. 12° 338,684 || 897,378 | 399,284 | 15 
ants athall Motors © Y heel +--+ +++ +» Sept. , , 0.184 | 2,319,921 9,000 112,500 | 15 | ose | , i 555 | 30431 | 60 
Satie erte ges Dec. 31 | 977,447 | 396,769 | 460,184 | = | ae oo 411,726 || 45,555 
t ec & H 59,236 4,800 | 25,400 | : ; 03| 8 
“TAPS Heat & Gag otc joe eS) tal | (Tease | ano] lem] 60] 6] — [+ 160] iea) Se) 8 
“t gh EE PERRO $1 18,435 , ets 609 | 5, 0 | 5,000 68 J, 404 , . 
sree Papers Limited <°°°"772°°"" i bec. 32 satse| oy 32396 | 49152 ee | cee | 8 oe | + 788 |) 156,585 | 123,639 8 
; sottom Book Cloth...) .. |” | Dec. 31 | 141,092 | 25,000 | 108,555 | 175,221 nor pe i+ ..28 21,476 | 7,199 | Nil 
a ia OR, Oo. scc5. | Dec. 31 19.581 5,769 | 7,866 _ 13,569 BE cnncinks ieee Ptaat Sito e ar an mane 
als (£000's) : 7) a meee are | 763 | ae 62.071 | 31.099 
9 ‘No. of Cos. ; ry: 5 955 9,759 | 2,763 | + 992 || 62,001 uf, 
wf veh 10: Hae to March 10, 1943.. "305 61,046 | 3,350 | 29,469 igen ry : ry | 1,638 | + 590 18,327 | 9,010 
N89, fo March 24, 1943 .. ' 107, 19,515 | 2,084 caus) Ate Le | = ener qosse | 40.100 | 
u y | Te Oe CEOS Cee, mar > 596 24,762 é + De OU oe ’ 
7:3 (ue mi I, 1948, to March 24, 1943.. | 4121 80,561! 5,494' _39,971' _68,474'| 8.526 24 








(c) Fifteen months. 


(t) Two years to June 30, 1 
(v) Excludes 


942. : 
£50,000 transfer to Provident 


Free of Income Tax. 


(n) 2} years to end of 1942. 
Fund for Workpeople. 


(k) Two years to end of 1939. 
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(Continued from page 408) 

market garden, provided the tractor is 
registered in the name of a person engaged 
in agriculture, or of a registered agricultural 
contractor, and is used primarily for work 
on land in connection with agriculture. 
Previously, tractors could only be used for 
hauling agricultural produce or requisites 
between one part of a farm and another, 
or between a farm and a railway station. 
The concession is a wartime measure to 
facilitate the lending of tractors and 
generally to assist in increasing food 
production. 


Onion Distribution, 1942.—The quanti- 
ties of onions delivered under the 1942 
onion distribution scheme were in some 
‘ cases below the amounts estimated in 
advance. This was due in part to disease 
which, particularly in one area, affected the 
keeping quality of the crop. The effect was 
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mittees received less onions than it had Food has announced his intenti 
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ON to direc 


been planned to supply to them; and in as much fruit as possible to jam toca | 


certain cases the shortfall was of sufficient 


and has warned housew 


ives not to rel 


proportions to prevent them supplying in on the possibility of buying fruit for mJ 


full the local retailers’ allocations for sale making 
to the public. 

Rubber Price.—The Ministry of Supply 
has recently raised its rubber selling price 


“ THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935= 100) 





for ribbed smoked sheet, from Is. Ijd. to 
1s. 6d. a lb. The price was originally 





; — 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar 


: 18, 1 me ia 
fixed in October, 1941.. The new price 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1983 | ES 
has caused The Economist Sensitive - mead SF Ace baal iy 
Index (1935 = 100) for raw materials to “a 
: : : OE os bs na ene 117.8 | 117.6 | 117.8 | 118.0 | 
rise from 172.7 to 182.3; a corresponding "a ght becoses teas | ieee | ane 1289 | 


rise has occurred in the complete index. 





Complete index... .| 146.6 | 146.5 | 146.6 | 146.7. 143 





Sugar for Jam.—Sugar may be bought 





four-weekly rationing periods from April 





oo de aie Mer. | Aug. | Mar. | Feb. | da, 
i reserves ration in three ee lot 
instead of the p | 534°) 1989 | 1988 | 198) ir 


| 31, | 24, | 24 





4th to June 26th, and 1 Ib. will be allowed = ©); 


175.1 | 106.4 


147.9| 92.2 | 116.1 | 115.7\ in 


instead of 1 lb. of preserves. This con- Raw materials... .. |20r 222.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 13 


cession is designed to enable those who Complete Index.... 





141.6 | 141.4 1425 





that some wholesale distribution com- grow fruit to make jam. The Minister of 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAS8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
oy facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


a 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED | 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


BRANCHES : 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa oor 

Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Briti 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe i 
Cawnupore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ae oe Tanganyika Territory 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... £4,000 ,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL £2,000,000 

RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking busines. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 




















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches and Agencies 
Banking and Exchange B f a aaa 
an ge Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1042.—General Bank Balances 





-- £181,729,589 

Savings Bank Balances es 164,619,569 
Note Issue Department - 111,950,542 
Rural Credits Department... 2,421,174 
Other items EE a 20,380,871 
£481,101,745 


A. H. LEW 
Lendon Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.' b on 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinane 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - <- - = $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND ee ee es Sees 
RESERVE FUNDS {HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURGCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. MoRsx. 
BRANOHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England nd 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 


























ROYAL BANKOF CANADA 


R Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


Assets exceed $1,000,000,000 


| LONDON : 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Manager 
West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
J. A. McKillop, Manager 
Heap Orrice: MONTREAL 
| Agency in New York 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LID. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = =  £81,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 ts.) 























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 


£ « 4 
12 Months - - - 3 00 


6 Months - - - £10 0 
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